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Huc’s TRAVELS IN TARTARY.* 
A visir to the Grand Lama, ia his _privi- 
jeged and well nigh inaccessible Thibetan 
city of Lhassa, is the object which gives 
unity to the souvenirs of M. Hue, a Reman 
Catholic Missionary, who, some eight years 
since, set forth from a small village on the 
North Eastern berders of China, on an ecele- 
siastical tour, the neminal purport of which 
was, the expleration of what is rather sketch- 
ily called by a few people several thousand 
miles off at ook the Apostolical Vicariat of 
Mongolia. ‘The Mission driven out of Pekin, 


had so its converts beyond the Chinese 
wall, and planted a few members of the faith- 


ful among the more honest and impressible 
tribes of Tartary. From one of these vil- 

to the north of Pekin, set forth, to 
traverse the plains and places on the way, the 
two missionaries, Messrs. Hue and Gabet, 
with a small train and equipage apparently, 
in so simple a country not so small as to 
excite contempt, or large enough greatly to 
provoke pillage. The travelling establish- 
ment was, in fact, rather a vagabond sort of 
affuir, than anything savoring of oriental 
magnificenee. It consisted of a variegated 
little assemblage of three camels, two loaded, 
and one for M. Gabet, a black mule for the 
servant and man of all work, and M. Hue, 
himself, mounted on a white horse, and along 
with them trotted their faithful dog Arsalan, 
the guardian of the tent. The treasury ap- 
pears to have been of limited extent, render- 
ing not quite unnecessary the supplementary 
skill and resources in cooking and providing 
of the attendant, and the practised adroitness 
of the brethren themselves, who had acquir- 
ed in China the ny Spe Mie most con- 
sumate rogues an lo very party 
of knight errantry should have its squire: 
the Ralph, or Sancho Panza of M. Huc’s 
expedition, was Samdadchiemba, a name 
worthy of a story in the Arabian Nights, 
and with a character to match it. 

“This young man was neither a Chinese, a 
Tartar, nor a Thibetan, but a little of all three, 
a Dehiakour, At the first glance it was easy 
to pereeive his Mongol origin ; he had a deeply 
bronzed complexion—a great mouth, cut in a 
straight line—and a large nose insolently turn- 
ed up, that gave to his whole physiognomy a 
disdainfal aspect. When he looked at you 
with his little eyes twinkling between lids en- 
tirely without eye-lashes, and with the skin of 
his forehead wrinkled up, the feeling he inspir- 
ed was something between confidence and 
fear. His life had been spent in rather a 
vagabond manner, in rambling, sometimes 
about the Chinese towns, and sometimes in 
the deserts of Tartary—for he had run away, 
at the age of eleven, from a Lama college, to 
escape the excessive corrections of his master. 
This mode of life had of course not tended 
much to polish the natural asperity of his char- 
acter, his intelligence was entirely uncul- 
tivated; but his muscular strength was im- 
mense, and he was not a little proud of it. 
After having been instructed aa he ized b 
M. Gabet, he had wished to a himself 
to the service of the missionaries, and the 
Journey we were about to undertake was pre- 
cisely in ny with his rambling and ad- 
venturous humor; but he was of no use in 
our course, for he knew no more of 
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this country than we did ourselves, and our 
only guides were a gg neg and excellent map 
of the Chinese empire, by Andriveau Goujon. 

Sancho himself never delighted more in 
the favorable vicissitudes of travel, than did 
Samdadchiemba, when a feast was on the 
carpet, a grandee with a kitchen to be visit- 
ed, or, not less inviting, for appetite is com- 
parative, when a little dry dung fuel turned 
up among the storms of the desert, a mant- 
ling pool by the way side, was less stagnant 
than usual, and the coarse infusion of brick 
tea at last bubbled in the pot. M. Hue is 
evidently a man of good digestion, and puts 
those things down with a relish. 

Feasting is an essential part of travelling, 
and there are some good feasts in M. Hue’s 

leasant and marvellous book. We cannot 

tter test the civilization of the country than 
by quoting one or two of them. At the out- 
set we come upon a restaurant at Tolon-Noor, 
which has a variation or two from Sir Francis 
Head’s capital Café de Paris. 

SHOWING YOUR HONOR. 

“We entered a spacious hall, where were 
distributed with great order and symmetry a 
number of small tables. We seated ourselves 


at one, and immediately a teapot was placed | 


before each of us, for this is the obligato com- 
mencement of every repast. Before taking 
anything else you must take a large quantity 
of boiling tea. While we were occupied in 
swelling ourselves out with this beverage, we 
received the visit of the Steward of the Table. 
This is usually a personage of elegant manners, 
endowed with prodigious volubility of tongue, 
who is acquainied with all countries and knows 
everybody’s affairs ; but he concludes his har- 
rangue by asking for your orders; and, as you 
name the dishes, he repeats what you say, 
aloud in a sert of singing voice, for the instruc- 
tion of the Governor of the Kettle. The meal 
is seryed with admirable promptitude ; but, 
before commencing, etiquette requires you to 
go round and invite all the guests in the room 
to join you. 

“«Come! Come all together!’ you ery. 
“ «Come and drink a little glass of wine—eat a 
little rice.’ 

“*Thank you, thank you!’ responds the 
company ; ‘come rather and seat yourself at 
our table—it is we who invite you; and then 
having, in the phrase of the country, ‘ shown 
your honor, you may sit down and take your 
meal like a man of quality. 

“ As soon as you rise to go, the steward of 
the table again presents himself; and, while 
you traverse the apartment, he proclaims 
again the nomenclature of the dishes you have 
asked for, and coneludes by naming, in a loud 
voice, the sum total of the expense; after 
which you go into the office and disburse the 
amount.” 

The pomposity of that proceeding has its 
dignity and recommendations, but there is a 
touch of simple piety, with something far 
grander, in the plain dish out of doors, eaten 
with the sense of gratitude and commemo- 
rated by the cireuit of crosses round the rough 
edge of the Mongol dominions. 

A MEAL IN THE DESERT. 

“M. Gabet went to gather sticks—Samdad- 
chiemba collected argols in the skirt of his 
robe, and I sat at the entrance of the tent try- 
ing my apprentice hand in the culinary art, by 
endeavoring to draw a fowl, while Arsalam 
watched for its entrails with an attentive and 














therefore artistically carved and deposited at 
the bottom of our kettle: a few onions, a clove 
of garlick, a little red pepper, and some roots 
of synapia salted completed the seasoning, and 
the whole was soon boiling, for on that day we 
were rich in fuel. After a while Samdadchi- 
emba plunged his hand into the kettle, and 
drawing from it a piece of fowl, announced to 
the guests that the hour was come, and imme- 
diately the pot was taken from the fire and 
placed upon the grass, and we seated ourselves 
round it close enough to touch with the knees, 
and each armed with two sticks wherewith we 
essayed to catch the morsels that floated on 
the surface of the abundant liquid. When the 
repast was finished, and we had thanked God 
for the good meal he had provided for us in 
the desert, Samdadchiemba went to rinse out 
the kettle at the pond, and we, to complete 
our feast, set to work to boil some Mongol tea 
—the well-known brick tea, boiled with salt— 
which I must own we only drank from neces- 
sity, though Samdadchiemba was enthusiastic 
in its praise. We afterwards planted a little 
wooden cross on the site of our encampment, 
and we continued to mark our course in this 
way in ail our subsequent journeys across the 
wilds.” 

On one of these occasions the simple feast 
is invaded, not by the harpies, but by a royal 
eagle. 

“Our regale was soon ready; we were 
seated in a triangle on the turf, having hetween 
us the cover of the saucepan, which served us 
for a dish, when on a sudden we heard a loud 
rushing in the air over our heads: and in a 
moment a large eagle made a rapid descent 
upon our supper, and carried off some slices in 
his talons. When we had recovered from our 
fright, we could not help laughing at the 
adventure,—that is to say, M. Gabet and 
myself; but Samdadchiemba was in a fury, 
not on account of the purloined kid, but 
because the eagle, as he rose, had given him a 
box on the ear with the end of his wing.” 


But the most serious affair of this kind is 
one presided over by a dwarf Mongol butcher 
—the whole of which has a wild nightmare 
air of terror and comicality. In the realm of 
Buddha, where souls are subject to strange 
transmigrations, it is a point of decorum that 
a Lama (all priests are Lamas, and all the 

ntlemen of the country priests) should not 

ill sheep. A lay brother is obtained for the 
oceasion. Our missionaries, by the way, are 
Lamas too, for by an ingenious device of the 
clothes philosophy, they had assumed the 
yellow dress of that profession, it being im- 
possible to get along and serve Christianity 
in any other costume. They had got now 
on their journey to the Dobsoon-Noor, and 
had fallen in with a company of fraternizing 
Lamas, from whom they bought a sheep. 
The proceedings are important. 


A TRANSMIGRATION EFFECTED. | 

“As he had said, the Lama was not long 
before he reappeared. He ran straight to his 
own tent, tied his horse to a post, unsaddled 
him, took off his bridle and dismissed him to 
the pasture with a smart cut of the whip. He 
entered the tent for a moment, and came out 
followed by his whole family, that is, by his 
old mother and two young brothers. All four 
directed their steps towards our tent, eeepeet 
in a singular style. The Lama carried a large 
saucepan turned over his head like an enor- 
mous hat. His mother had at her back a 
basket filled with argols. The two young Mon- 
gols followed with an iron spoon and some 
other kitchen utensils, At this sight, Samdad- 
chiemba stamped about for joy; he saw e 
whole day of poetry opening him. 
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ter; but that did not at all suit 
uired whether there would be 


of the West. Our neighbors retired with their 
eooking utensils. The Lama, however, would 
not leave us alone. After much talk of the 
East and the West, he took down the skeleton 
which still hung at the doer of the tent, and 
amused us by reciting, in song, the nomenela- 
ture of the great and small, that com- 
posed the sheep’s frame. His astonishment was 


ing | great at pereeiving that our seienee on this 


eurious to witness their 
point of etiquette was not insisted on. 

The Lama seemed uneasy, and kept leoking 
towards the north of the valley, as if examin- 
ing something at a distance. 

“¢ Ah’ vaid he, with an air of satisfaction, 
“there he comes at last ? 

“*Who is eoming? of whom do you speak? 

“*Holal I had forgotten to tell that I went 
down below there to fetch a black man very 
expert at killing sheep; there he is.’ 

e jumped up directly, and saw something 
moving amongst the heath. We could not at 
first discern what it was, for although the 
object advanced rapidly, it appeared to grow 
hardly any bigger. At last a figure so singular, 
made it appearanee, that we had a difficulty in 
restraining our laughter. This black man was 
about fifty years of age, and not more than 
three feet high. At the top of his head, which 
was shaped like a sugar-loaf, he wore a small 
tuft of ill-combed grey hair. A seanty grey 
beard hung in disorder from his chin, and two 
| chew neingre: one on his back and the other on 

is breast, gave the little buteher a perfeet re- 
semblanee to the portraits of ytd prefixed to 
some editions of “La Fontaine's Fables.” 

The powerful and sonorous voice of this 
“black man,” contrasted singularly with his 
insignificant stunted figure. He did not lose 
much time in making compliments to the com- 
pany. Darting his little black eyes at the 
sheep which was fastened to one of the ten 
pins, “Is that the animal you want to put in 
order,” said he: and while feeling the tail to 
judge of the creature’s fatness, he gave the leg 
a twiteh, threw the sheep dexterously on its 
back, and tied the four legs together firmly. 
Then baring his right arm, he asked whether 


the operation was to be performed within or 
without the tent. 


“* Without.’ 

“*Good—without then ;’ and drawing from 
his girdle a large-handled knife, which long use 
had rendered sh and narrow, he plunged it 
up to the hilt in the flanks of the sheers He 
drew it out covered with blood; the animal 
was dead; dead at one stroke, without mak- 
ing the slightest movement; not a drop of 
blood gushed from the wound. We were 
astonished, and asked the little man how he 
had managed to kill the animal so adroitly and 
80 at 

“* We Tartars,’ said he, ‘do not kill in the 
same way as the Chinese. They make a cut 
in the neck, we go right to the heart; the 
animal suffers less, and all the blood remains 
neatly inside.’ 

As soon as the ‘transmigration’ was effected, 
no one had any further seruple. 

- * ® * 
**My Lord Lamas, shall I bone the sheep?’ 
asked the little man. On receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, he caused the carcase to be 
hung up (he was not big enough to do it him- 
self) and mounting on a large stone, he detach- 
ed the flesh in a single piece, leaving only a 
well-polished skeleton behind. 
+ = ® * = 

The feast being over, the little “black 
man” took his leave, receiving in payment for 
his services the four sheep’s trotters. In addi- 
tion to this honorarium, fixed by immemorial 
usage amongst the Mongols, we bestowed on 
him a handful of tea, that he might speak to 
his countrymen of the generosity of the Lamas 





point was extremely limited. 

All the Mongols know the number, name, 
and place of all the benes of an animal's frame, 
and never fracture one in cutting up a sheep 
or an ox, With the point of their large knives 
they go straight to the joint, which they sever 
with 8 and address truly astonishing. 
These frequent disseetions, and the habit of 
living in midst of their floeks and herds, 
render the Tartars extremely skilful in the 
eure of os maladies of animals. The remedies 
they employ are the simples they collect in 
the fields, and which they odminiter with a 
eow’s horn, in the form of decoction. If the 
animal will not open his mouth, they make 
him swallow the liquid through the nostrils.” 


It is a strange land, this Mongolia, of prim- 
itive manners, of simple Nomadic usages, 
fortanately of few wants, for there would not 
be supplies for more, contrasting boldly in M. 
Hue’s narrative, in the dispositions of the 
people, with the stifling fraud and treachery 
of the Chinese, and pervaded above all by a 
scrupulous system of religiosity. In what 
other country in the world can you so readil 
collect money to build a chureh? How 
worthy the following contrasts with the petty 
diplomacy of “pew owners,” and slow sur- 
render of the breeches pockets in Ameriea, 
where the voluntary system, it is said, is in 
full forec ! 

TAKING UP A COLLECTION IN MONGOLIA. 


“Whenever any expense for religious pur- 
is in question. Whenever the building 
of a Buddhist convent, with its attendant eon- 
ventual erections, is resolved on, the Lama col- 
lectors immediately set out, furnished with 
passports attesting the validity of their mis- 
sion. They divide the kingdoms of Tart 
into districts, and go from tent to tent, demand- 
ing alms in the aid of Old Buddha. They 
have but to announce their object and produce 
the badir (sacred basin) in which the offerings 
are deposited, to be received with joy and en- 
thusiasm. None are excused from giving : the 
rich bestow ingots of gold and silver; those 
who do not possess any of the precious metals, 
offer oxen, horses, or camels; the rer give 
lumps of butter, skins, and age woven 
from camel and horse-hair. In this manner 
immense sums are collected; and in these 
deserts, so r in appearance, edifices are 
reared, as if by enchantment, whose grandeur 
and opulenee would os the resources of the 
wealthiest potentates. It was, without doubt, 
in this manner, by the zealous concurrence of 
the faithful, that those magnificent eathedrals 
of Europe were reared, of which the gigantic 
labor so shames the selfishness and indifference 
of modern times.” 


offiee it is to summon to the ehoir, places him- 
self in front of the d entranee of the 
temple, and blows with all the foree of his 
lungs in a eonch shell, looking turns to- 
wards the four cagdinal points. @ sonorous 
summons of this instrument, whieh may be 
easily heard at a leagre’s distanee, warns the 
Lamas that the rule ealls them te their devo- 
tions, and each takes his mantle and hat of 
ceremony, and repairs to the interior eourt. 

When the conch sounds for the third time, 
the grand door is thrown open, and the living 
Fo makes his entry. After he is seated on the 
altar, all the Lamas deposit their red boots in 
the vestibule, and advanee barefoot and in 
silenee. As they enter, they adere the living 
Fo by three prestrations; they then place 
themselves on the divans according to their 
dignity, cross-legged and faee to face. 

As soon as the master of the eeremonies has 
given the signal, by tinkling a little bell, every 
one murmurs the prayers marked by the 
rubrie, unrolling the formulary on his knees. 
After this reeitation, a minute of profound 
silenee follows. The bell is again agitated, and 
then begins a psalmody in two ehoruses to a 
grave and melodious strain, The Thibetan 
prayers, epee | arranged in verses, and 
written in metrical style, are admirably adapt- 
ed to harmony; but sometimes, at certain 
pauses indieated by the rubrics, the Lama 
musicians execute a kind of music little in 


In 
these v: tual offerings of milk, butter, 
Wines! wine, cod millet was’ made. On the 
extremities of each step perfumery pans are 
placed, in which aromatic plants, red on 
the sacred mountains of Thibet, are incessantly 
burni Rieh silk stuffs, loaded with tinsel 
and gold embroidery, are formed into pavil: 
ions, whence are suspended pennons and paper 
lanterns of horn or painted paper.” 

As might be expeeted, a nation overburden- 
ed with religious ceremonies, has exercised 
its invention in certain oo subterfuges 
which we here see developed alongside of 
their fruitful parentage. When human nature 
has too much praying on hand, human nature 
invents a prayer mill, just as she does a cotton 
gin. 

THE TARTAR INVENTION OF PRAYER MILLS. 

“Towards the western extremity of the 
convent the mule Pi by Lee on 
sudd reared, en set at a gallop, 
d ten the two laden camels after him C 

i flight. The animals we rode were 


The religious services are at least pictur- | from 
distanee. 


esque—at that di 


SERVICES OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 


“In front of the chief idol, and on a level 
with the altar, is a gilded seat for the living 
Fo, the wen Pope 2 the convent. cn 
whole temple is oeeupi 
tables almost level with the me tnd 
divans placed right and left of the Grand 
Lama’s seat, and stretching from one end to 
the other. These divans are covered with 
earpets, and between each row a vacant 
is left for the Lamas to and n | 





the hour of prayer: hapten -@ Lama, whose 


ense number 
their act of 
the other, 
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whole day will hardly suffice te make the tour 
with sae part ions; and the 
who have a _— vee - — of 
votion must begin at day and will net 
have done wail oer nightfall. The feat must 
be performed all at once without any interrup- 
tion, even that of stopping for a few moments 
to take nourishment; and the prostrations 
must be that is te say, the body must 
be its whole length, and the forehead 
must touch the earth while the arms are 
stretched out in front and the hands joined. 
Before rising also the pilgrim must deseribe a 
cirele with two ram’s horns which he holds in 
his hands. It is a sorrowful spectacle, and the 
unfortunate people eften have their faces and 
clothes covered with dust and sometimes with 
mud. The utmost severity of the weather 
does not nt any obstacle to their courage- 
ous devotion, but they continue their prostra- 
tions through rain and snow and the most rigor- 
ous cold. Sometimes the additional penance iim. 
posed of carrying an enormous weight of 
povthel backs; and you meet with men, women, 
and even children sinking under their excessive 
burdens, When they ener gaonoae their tour 
they are considered to have same merit as é 
they had recited all the prayers contained in 
books they had carried. Some content them- 
selves with taking a walk round the convent, 
rolling all the while between their fingers the 
beads of their long chaplet, or giving a rota- 
tory movement to a kind of praying mill, 
which turns with ineredible rapidity. This 
instrument is called a Cau-Kor, that is, “ turn- 
ing prayer ;” and it is common enough to see 
them fixed in the bed of a running stream, 
as they are then set od aa wt by the water, 
and go on ing night and day, to the spe- 
cial benefit Pf the man who has placed aie 
there. The Tartars also suspend these conve- 
nient implements over their domestic hearths 
that they may be put in motion by the current 
of cool air from the opening of the tent, and so 
twirl for the peace and prosperity of the family. 

Another machine which the Buddhists make 
use of to simplify their devotional activity is 
that of a large barrel turning on an axis. It 
is made of thick pasteboard, fabricated of 
innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
another, and upon which are written in Thi- 
betan character the prayers most in fashion. 
Those who have not sufficient zeal or sufficient 
st to on their back an immense 
load of and ate themselves at 
every step in the mud, adopt this easier 
method, and the devout ean then eat, drink, 
and sleep at their ease, while the complaisant 
machine does all their praying for them. 

One day when we happened to be passing 
one of these machines, we saw two Lamas en- 
gaged in a violent quarrel, and almost coming 
to blows all on account of their zeal for their 
prayers. One of them it appeared had come, 
an having set the barrel in motion for his 
own — account was retiring modestly to 
his eell; when chaneing to turn his head to 
enjoy the le of its pious revolutions, he 
saw one of the brethren stop the wheel, and 
set it whirling again for himself. i t of 
course at this unwarrantable interference, he 
ran back, and in his turn put astop to his 
rival's piety; and they continued this kind of 
demonstration for some time, but at last losing 
patience they ed to menaces and then 
to cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and 
bs nia tea A teres 

y turning the prayer barrel for 
the benefit of both parties.” me 


That device of an enormous weight of 
ee, is one which every man may smile at, 


which a reviewer should be the last to 
east a stone at. 


PRs ry ingenious vicarious 
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of physic throughout Mongolia, that whether 

you take the compound of drugs mentioned 

m the prescription, or whether you take the 

ae itself—rolled up and administered 

- the form of a pill—it is precisely the same 
ing. 

In another paper we shall get with our 
travellers to Lhassa—they are the only Euro- 
peans who have visited that capital this cen- 
tury—though they themselves raise a doubt 
on this head about Moorcroft—and enjoy 
some more of these glimpses of an almost 
unknown people on the route. 





BARTLETT'S SYRIA, GREECE, ETC.* 
Tuts is the third of Mr. Bartlett’s elegant 
annual volumes, which it now appears we 
may look forward to as one of the regular 
enjoyments of the winter. The present is 
equal to its predecessors in both text and 
illustration ; Mr. Bartlett, handling pen with 
a facility equal to that with which he has for 
a long series of years amused and instructed 
the public by his pencil. His productions 
in both kinds have similar characteristies ; 
the pen like the pencil-sketches, exhibiting a 
certain smoothness and elegance, with an evi- 
dent intention of putting everything in the 
best light. 

Mr. Bartlett is in this volume on ground 
old alike to the tourist as to the historian, 
but as the themes of Christianity can never 
lose their interest, so will the description of 
the scenes of its early toils and triumphs 
when presented by a lively and intelligent 
tourist, ever find auditors. Mr. Bartlett's 
work, moreover, differs from that of most 
books of travel on this region, as it combines 
the researches of two distinct journeys, be- 
tween which several years intervened. 

Mr. Bartlett has the ease of the old travel- 
ler, “the picked man of countries.” Let us 
embark with him at the outset of his journey 
from Alexandria in 


AN ARAB COASTER. 

“On boarding the rugged sides of the ship, 
and gaining its deck, the wisdom of our eap- 
tain’s precaution became somewhat disagreea- 
bly evident, The Arabs, we know were the 
first to brave the perils of the deep, but they 
have not kept pace with the gradual improve- 
ment in navigation. Our vessel was just like 
the old models in nautical cabinets of ships in 
the middle ages, high tilted at the poop and 
stern, and with masts, spars, and rigging of 
eurious and antique fashion. So far so good— 
to a lover of the picturesque ; but this was not 
all; the craft was perilously crazy, the seams 
yawned as if the shrunken planks were about 
to come asunder, the ropes and sails looked as 
if the first stiff breeze would snap the one and 
split the other to shreds and tatters There 
was neither chart nor com on board. It 
was in fact just a sample of the Arab coasting 
veasela, the wrecks of which so picturesquely 
bestrew the shores of Syria. But then it was 
the height of summer; the azure sea, ruffled 
by a light breeze, and reflecting the serene 
tue of heaven, was pleasant to look upon, and 
delicious was the coolness of the humid air, 
after the hot aapaeener and glaring sands of 
Egypt. Jaffa was but two hundred miles, and 
if the breeze held, we might hope to reach our 
destination in four and twenty hours, and be 
up at Jerusalem in time to witness the ceremo- 
nies of the Easter week. 

“The interior of the vessel was as primitive 
as its build and tackle. It was simply decked 
over from stem to stern, the interior being 


of Our Lord and his Apostles in 
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totally hollow, and looking, with its naked 
planking and peng ribs, like the interior of 
some monstrous skeleton, and smelling as if 
the process of dessication had been imperfectly 
accomplished. There was no level boaedi 
at the m, which was covered with san 
and shingles, by way at once of flooring and 
ballast. A pertion of about one-third of this 
dark den was partitioned off as a cabin, into 
which we descended, and from which we as- 
cended by the gymnastic precess of clamber- 
ing up and dewn an upright post, having 
netches cut into it for the feet. Our carpets 
and baggage were arranged upen the sand. 
Sand is said to breed fleas, and our experience 
fully tended to corroborate the opinion. 
Nothing, in short, but nasal and ocular evi- 
dence could convey to the reader a correct 
idea of the interior of the worm-eaten old ark, 
or of the “creeping things innumerable” that 
took up their habitation within its uncleanly 
chinks, 

“ With the usual amount of frenzied gesticu- 
lations and unearthly howling, our Arabs 
hoisted their tattered sail to the breeze, and 
with a turbaned old pilot to direct our way 
between the perilous sunken rocks that impede 
its entrance, we flew rapidly out of the harbor 
of Alexandria into the open sea.” 


On arriving at Jaffa, he decides, in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of the country, 
owing to the invasion of Mehemet Ali, on 
foregoing his visit to Jerusalem. He conse- 
quently proceeds along the coast through 
Tyre to Beyroot, from whence he visits 
Baalbec and Damaseus—and returning to 
Beyroot embarks for Western Europe. 

On his subsequent visit he takes steamer 
from Constantinople to Beyroot and travels 
through the interior from Damascus to the 
Holy City. He meets on this journey a lady 
traveller whom we had recently the pleasure 
of introducing to our readers, Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer, and as his account of her corrobo- 
rates her own extraordinary statements, and 
is one of the most interesting portions of the 
volume, we shall extract it in part — 


“In the evening of a lovely day, I embark- 
ed on board the Austrian steamer, bound for 
Beyrout, which, passing Seraglio Point, was 
soon in the open sea of Marmora. As the in- 
comparable panorama of Constantinople faded 
gradually from view, I looked round to seru- 
tinize the appearance of my fellow-travellers, 
First-eabin passengers, as it happened, there 
were none, myself excepted, but there were 
several of the second-class, while a large com- 
pany of Turks had taken their passage on 

eck, Among the second-class passengers, I 
was &truck with the appearance of one, whose 
quaint, old-fashioned costume strikingly con- 
trasted with the flowing oriental garments 
around her. This was a lady ‘of a certain 
age,’ small and slight in figure, rather plain in 
countenance. She was dressed in a gown of 
grey serge, of pilgrim-like plainness of fashion, 
and wore a broad-brimmed straw hat, large 
enough to overshadow her whole person. Her 
manner though observant, was remarkably 

uiet and retiring, and it was only now and 
then, when excited by conversation, that the 
kindling of her dark eye betrayed the fund of 
enthusiasm which formed the predominating 
element of her character. I afterwards as- 
certained that her name was Ida Pfeiffer, that 
she had long resided in Vienna, and that hay- 
ing settled her children, she had determined 
to set off on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
alone and unprotected, unless by such chance 
eavaliers as she might happen to encounter 
upon the road. She had placed herself, for 
the nonce, under the guardianship of an old 
monk, who was going to his convent in Pales- 
tine. To reach Jerusalem was, of course, her 





first object, as it was also my own. I pro- 
mised on Janding at Beyrout, to assist her as 
far as possible, or, if she thought fit to aecom- 
pany me, to take her under my own charge; 
an offer which she gladly aecepted, although I 
was not long in discovering that, with her re- 
markable energy and endurance, she was per- 
fectly independent of any adventitious succor. 
* * 7 * *& 


“At Jerusalem I lost sight of my earnest 
and intrepid fellow-traveller, Madame Pfeiffer, 
who lingered there some time after my depart- 
ure, I had been surprised at her powers of 
endurance during a journey which, short as it 
was, from the heat of the weather, and the 
character of the country, had tried us all pretty 
severely. Some years elapsed before I could 
gain any authentic information concerning her 
movements, exeept that she had safely termi- 
nated her journey to Palestine, and had pub- 
lished an account of it. Imagine, therefore, 
my surprise, when I chanced, through a news- 
paper paragraph, to learn that she was in the 
vicinity of 
As her host resided at some distance from 
town, a meeting was appointed at his eounting 
house in the city. From Jerusalem to Crutch- 
ed Friars was certainly a rather abrupt transi- 
tion, and as I pushed my way through the 
multifarious obstructions of our crowded 
streets to the place of rendezvous, I could not 
help as as to what changes had been 
wrought by the interval of time and incidents 
of travel that had occurred since our previous 
meeting. 

I reached the house, hurried up two flights 
of dirty stairs, tapped at the door of an office 
differing in no respect from the dark and dingy 
ones in the city. ‘Come in,’ was the response ; 
and on entering, in the shadow of the room 
and looking strangely out of place, in the 
midst of a heap of ledgers and day-books, was 
sure enough the well remembered face of my 
old fellow-traveller, who rose and received me 
with the most lively expression of satisfaction. 
I, too, was rejoiced to find no change for the 
worse in the appearance of my friend after 
so severe an ordeal as a journey round the 
world, 

“ After exchanging our mutual congratula- 
tions, the conversation (which was carried on 
in French, Madame speaking English but im- 

erfectly) naturally turned upon the subject of 
er recent journey. Reminding her of our ori- 
ginal meeting on the shores of Palestine, and 
of the indifference with which she encounter- 
ed fatigue and hardship on that occasion, I 
layfully observed ‘that I considered that she 
Pa served her apprenticeship to myself, and 
that I had always boasted of epupl who had left 


her tutor so infinitely behind.” She admitted | 


that it was even so, and that her power of | the leathern bottles they mew it about in, and 


| they gave it me immediately. 


bearing privation, tested in that journey, to- 
gether with the taste for travelling she then ac- 
quired, had led her to meditate still more 
extensive wanderings. 

“ «Tt was after my journey to Iceland, which 
followed that into Palestine 

“*Teeland! my dear Madame!’ I exclaim- 
ed, with a sudden start. ‘Why, I had not the 
slightest notion you had ever visited that 
country.* 

“*Oh yes, and published a book about it,’ 
was her quiet reply; and she immediately re- 
sumed—* After this Iceland journey, then I 
left Vienna, and embarked et Mamburgh for 
Rio Janeiro; and after remaining some time 
on the coast of Brazil, penetrated into the in- 
terior, visited the savage tribes, and crossing 
the continent of South America, reached Val- 
paraiso, which, as you know, is on the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. Thence I crossed over 
to the island of Tahiti, where, during my stay, 
I was upon the most intimate terms with 
Queen Pomare. Leaving that beautiful spot, 
I crossed the wide Ocean to Canton, 


nden, and accessible toa visit. | capital, Kandy 





and there penetrated the Chinese quarter, into 


which Eurepeans are forbidden to enter. Such 
a sight had never been seen in Canton before. 
The people gathered in crowds, the women 
held up their children as I passed along, the 
curiosity and amusement of the people were 
prodigious, and er gracious Queen, on the 
opening of the Exhibition, could hardly be 
oe run after than was my poor insignifieant 
self.’ 

“*And were yeu not horribly afraid? I in- 
quired. 

“* Not in the Teast,” was the reply. 

“And did you meet with no insult f 

“ «Not the slightest. Nothing could exceed 
the civility of the people. A traversing 
the city, my Chinese gore brought me to the 
house of an English merehant, whe eould 
scarcely believe that I had come off seathless 
from so unprecedented an enterprise. Well, 
from Canton I went to several of the princi- 
pal parts of China, and touching at Singapore, 
made my way to Ceylon, where, not sathefied 
with remaining at Point de Galle, I visited the 
Caleutta was the next point 


of my journey. I ascended the Ganges en the 


deck of a bungalo, went far into the interior, 
examined the antiquities, visited the courts of 
some of the native princes, by whom I was 
received, and, satisfied with my survey of 
India, returned to the west, embarked for the 


Persian Gulf, and then, aseending the — 
looked in upon Mr. Layard in the midst of his 
exeavations at Nineveh.’ 

“Such a narrative of adventure, and from 
the mouth of a female, might well take away 
one’s breath. I really seemed to be dreaming 
as I looked upon the frail little body before 
me, and heard her deseribe a devious career 
like this with far less excitement of manner 
than the mistress of a cockney boarding-house 
would throw into her account of the perils of 
a journey to Boulogne. ‘What next?’ I in- 
wardly exclaimed, as Madame, renewing her 
narrative, quietly went on. 

“*I entered next upon rather a perilous 
journey among the countries occupied by the 
wandering tribes of Kurdistan. ere I more 
than onee fell into the hands of the robbers.’ 

“*You surely were not alone on this ocea- 
sion?’ I exclaimed. 

“* Entirely so,’ she replied ; ‘ and to that cause 
I probably owed my complete immunity from 
outrage. What could they do. They saw be- 
fore them a poor mo gt pee woman, advane- 
ed in years, and with all she ea in the 
world done up in a small bundle. They would 


| stop my horse, gaze upon me with astonish- 


ment, ask 2 few questions, and then suffer me 
to pass unmolested. Om one occasion, bemg 
exhausted with thirst, I begged for water from 


“ «Then there are many more Robin Hoods 
than have ever been commemorated in song; 
there is honor even among thieves. Human 
nature is the same in the forest of Sherwood 
as in the wilds of Kurdistan? 

“*Well” she resumed; ‘after I had done 
with the Kurd I made my way through Persia 
and Cireassia to the shores of the Black Sea, 
along which I sailed to Constantinople ; thence 
to Greece, Sicily, and Italy, and so back to my 
own door at Vienna after an absence of three 
years. And now guess, what do you think this 
journey cost me? 

“Having already observed the simple and 
self-denying habits of my old companion, I was 

repared for a rather low estimate, but when 
| ommidane’ the mere distance she had gone 
over, without allowing her anything to eat, I 
mentally named a figure (a sum of several 
hundreds), which some experience in travel 
led me to = upon as the very ee of a 
expense. hat was my surprise, when 
she declared that she hed Performed this ex- 
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tensive series of wanderings inte the interior 
of so many eountries, where the means of con- 
veyanee are almost wanting, for the insignifi- 
eant sum of a hundred and fifty pounds! 

* Alluding to the manner in which I had re- 
discovered her, I observed that I had previ- 
-— gained tidings of her through a New 
York newspaper, under the head of ‘What is 
talked about,” stating that she was in that city, 
after performing her voyage round the world. 
What was then my surprise to learn ‘that she 
was never there m all her life, and that the 
statement was a pure mystification, like so 
many others in which our transatlantic brethren 
seem to delight. ‘It was this aceount,’ | remark- 
ed, ‘that mentioned your being wounded by s 
robber, stating moreover that you had val- 
liantly defended yourself, and eut off one or 
two of your adversary’s fingers with a knife, 
and that, I suppose, was also an invention of 
the editor's.’ 

“*On the contrary,’ she replied, ‘that is 
strictly true, and I bere away with me a last- 
ing memento of it; she then extended her 
arm, enveloped in a muslin sleeve, and invited 
me to make an examination of it. As I did 
so my hand sunk, with a sickening sensation, 
into a hollow, midway between the elbow and 
the shoulder, the token of a deep and ghastly 
wound, whieh she will earry with her to the 
grave.” 


The Travels in Siberia, to which Madame 
Pfeiffer refers, we hope soon to have the 
pleasure of calling our readers’ attention to, 
as it is announced for publication by Mr. 
Putnam. Our subseribers ef some years 
standing will recognise the American news- 
paper referred to by Mr. Bartlett. The state- 
ment he quetes is frem an old number of the 
Literary World, where it is given on the au- 
thority of the New York Observer. The 
error, therefore, was not our own. 

Mr. Bartlett, after visiting Jerusalem, goes 
to Jaffa, and there embarks tor Greece, 
Malta, and Rome, touching at all the points 
hallowed by mention in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE BARRISTER AND THE 
POLICEMAN.* 


Were the memories and note books of the 
Barristers and Policemen of our American 
Metropolis properly ransacked, their details 
of romance in real life would rival the stirring 
sketches of the “well appointed” volumes 
before us. When the barrister and the po- 
licemen hunt in couples or forage together, 
events in their career of the most excitin 
character are produced. The frauds an 
erimes of humanity punished or defended by 
the one, and detected by the other are the 
spiey condiments of their respective profes- 
sional meals. In their lives exists hittle mo- 
netony. With them more than in all pur- 
suits of life, “all the world’s a s and all 
the men and womer players.” [It may be 
safe to assert that there are very few dramas, 
plays, comedies, or novels, of suceessful 
merit, where an Attorney and a Bailiff, (or 
some of their analogous officials) do not 
play some prominent part. The majority of 
these are depicted in odious lights ; but 
let their brethern take courage, the tide will 
change and the characters we speak of float 
on to popularity. Perhaps we may take the 
volumes before us as an earnest of this com- 
mencement. 

We once heard a eelebrated lawyer say, 


* pa my ome in Barrister, by Warner Warner, 
., of the Inner Temple. 240. 7 
of a Thomas Waters, 


ives as hed 
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that a villain ae caitdaeavey of hemonire 
because vity of humanity 
or analyze, : 
is most universally understood. Asa journey- 
man decorator will win a metal for a carica- 
ture on a hotel sign, when his landscapes and 
maidens in astage-coach panel er a ship state- 
room, will be heartily laughed at as failures. 
Then, again, villainy is more dramatie than 
honest iour; and the pallet by which 
vice paints, glows with meretricious colors 
that are not reflected upor the easel of virtue | 
—Pope’s couplet about * the monster of such 
hideous mien ” to the cont notwithstand- 
ing. of wills and bords who are 
successful in three hundred pages and baf- 
fled in three chapters ; conspirators against 
domestic ess; poisoners, of devilish 
ingenuity ; ept roués and finished Jeremy 
Diddlers are the commonest commodity of 
the modern publisher. 

«Why do you make a lawyer of your son,” 
said we to a friend, “he has no taste for the 
profession, and you have wealth in abun- 
danee.” “I have public life in view for him” 
was the answer, “and as a lawyer he will 
best study human nature.” 

Had we refleeted a moment before putting 
the interrogatory, ge eg would have given 
a far better answer than expediency present- 
ed, The young nran should have studied 
law because he was rich; because he was 
above the temptations which beset the strug- 
gling members of the bar in their early ea- 
reer; many of hay alas! poner to un- 
worth ions, and live upon unholy quar- 
rels, coe they must have Se tig In 
a neighboring te Prison, under whose 
arches and by whose frowning walls, every 
day fly thousands and thousands to the mu- 
sic of “a shriek and a roar aad a rattle,” 
works at an ignominious labor an educated | 
lawyer whose crimes are the result of yield- 
ing to just such temptations of professional 
want. The crime he suffers for is a crime 
of maturity, when there was no demon of 
poverty at his elbow : but the demon which 
had stood by his side in earlier years left it 
only to eall upon his retreating footsteps a 
dozen others of equal blackness. The fair? 
yer of honor and probity who loves his pro- 
fession and thas the world’s goods at com- 
mand, can, in ferreting out iniquity, punishing | 
crime, beating down tyranny, and having 
proper care over 

“the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the preud man’s 

The pangs of deapied 1 the law’s del 

e ove, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns " 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 


earn the gratitude of thousands and teach 
even the grosser portion of the world that 
the practice of his profession is indeed the | 
perfection ef reason. Such a lawyer asa 
‘ Charles Aubrey, well needed in the scales 
of Justice to w down an entire firm such 
as ‘Quirk, Gammon and Snap.’ 

The “ Policeman” is a character of compa- 
ratively late importation in our country. 
In England and in France he is an antiquity. 
With us he succeeded the time-honored and 


never-to-be-forgotten-in-tradition watchman. 
When the latter disa with his leathern 


cap, his lignumvite baton and his stormy- 
Weather lantern from our metropolitan pur- 
lieus at the bidding of innovating legislators, 
We sorrowed long and deeply. The pedes- 
trian in former days, or rather former nights, 


| discourse to you of Miss ——, who eloped 





when passing chareoal boxes of corner 
ceries of dark nights; felt secure in the | 





t trouble for 
Othe | Talk. 


reflection that its shadows concealed nothing 
but the slumbering form of a watchman. 
The sleepless tosser on a tedious bed, who 
heard the knock of the club upon the distant 
curb, beguiled the monotony of his situation 
in musing over and lamenting the cause 
which awakened the “ Charlie” from his 
peacefulrepose, But now-a-nights the pedes- | 


} 


trian and the sleepless tosser have no watch- | 





men and clubs for assistance and reflection. | 
The suceessor policeman is a mere man. | 
He moves through the crowd by day almost | 
unnoticed, and by night he -——; he, what? | 
Who—who ever saw one by night except at | 
a fire, when he appears with half a hickory | 
tree, and a lantern as blue as the grog he | 
imbibed at the nearest grovery. He wears an 
ordinary shovel hat, and ordinary boots. By | 
the uninitiated million he is regarded as a 
miserable loafer who wastes his precious | 
time by daylight in counting omnibuses at 
street corners, or timing railroad trains at— 
depots, or roaring out “ fun” in street shin- 


dies. Perhaps many pity him and mourn) 


| 


over the horrid taste which prempts him to | 
sport so large a star breastpin upon the col- | 
lar of his coat. Yet, loafer that he looks, | 
uninteresting mortal that he seems, our | 
“M. P.” is generally brimming over with the | 
wine and lees and fat things of gossip and | 
living romance. With him knockers and | 
bell pulls and door knobs possess associa- | 
tions ef wonderful import. Window blinds 
open for him wide fields of conjecture. | 
Chimney top and cellar beget in him astound- | 
ing revelation. He is decidedly your custo- | 
mer in an hour of ennui, if you can eatch him | 
in an “ale” house of a rainy day when the | 
brandy is decently watered. There he will | 
from yonder house at midnight with a young | 
Frenchman, who next week was “ pulled” in| 
Boston for a burglary. Or of Augustus » | 
who used to drop from the adjoining window 
upon the sidewalk when papa was asleep, to 
visit the “flash” house in the next square, 
or of the little yellow house around the corner | 
where there is a queer soirée every Saturday | 
night, to which he has never yet had an invi- | 
tation, and whose mysteries Ae has not yet 
fathomed—although he expects to! 

And thuswise is it that the Policemen of | 
Gotham are its topographical engineers. 

The volumes that have served as targets | 
for these “ random shots” are worthy of kind | 
considerations. The “ Policeman” with his “ re- | 
collections” will delight the most fastidious. 
And the “experiences” of the “ Barrister” 
are in no wise tedious. Considering the 
topies which are the “ staples” of these “ recol- 
lections” and “ experiences,” their style is 
unpretentious and elegant. The tales are 
thrilling, without bordering upon the impro- 
bable or the horrible. Their phases of life 
are instructive, and never repulsive. In 
almost every one exists a unity of design and 
a terseness of the conversational that belong 
to the true drama. The “ Barrister” has 
seen enough of low society to draw instrue- 
tive contrasts. The “ Policeman” has moved 
enough in high life to thoroughly know its 
vagaries, follies, and sulient points. A 
patient seeking relief from morbid disposition 
to sleep, can never want fora specific when 
these books are ready for his optics. 











“Pleasure is nothing else but the intermis- 
sion of pain, the enjoying of something I am in 
ill I have it.”—Selden’s Table 








MARCUS WARLAND.* 
Mrs. Hentz is well known and appreciated 
as one of the most delightful of our lady 
writers, and is an especial favorite with maids 
and matrons at many a happy home and 
cheerful fireside. Her “ Rena” and “ Linda” 
are models of graceful domestic fiction. In 
her present work she has chosen a higher 


| path, and while she amuses and instructs our 


wives and daughters, interweaves with her 
lot a very modest but none the less admira- 

le and effective political tract, which we 
humbly recommend to the notice of certain 
turbulent fanatics of the North and East, 
whether they inhabit petticoats, pantaloons, 
or the neutral ground consecrated to Bloom- 
erism. 

“A native of the North, and a dweller of 
the South”—says our authoress—* with affee- 
tions strongly clinging to both of the beauti- 
ful divisions of our country, I trust that I 
have brought to the task an unprejudiced 
mind, a truthful spirit, and an honest and 
eamest purpose,” 

The lessons she inculcates are not delivered 
in a dictatorial, self-sufficient manner, but in- 
geniously woven in with the story, imparting 
to it foree and reality, without diminishing 
its romance or interest. 

Mr. Warland, the father of the hero, de- 
graded by intemperance, and entrapped in the 
wiles of a negro trader, is about to sell the 


‘nurse of his children, a faithful family ne- 


gress, whom he promised his wife upon her 
death bed never to part with, and the descrip- 
tion of the scene, although somewhat lon 
tor a quotation, possesses so much spirit at 
ability that we cannot pass it by. 


RIGHT MAKES MIGHT, 


“*Ts this the woman?’ asked the stranger, 
measuring her from head to foot with a bold, 
ealeulating glance. 

“* Yes,’ replied Warland, ‘but wait awhile 
—the children.’ 

“*T tell you I’m in a hurry,’ said the man, 
‘and must be off directly. Look round here, 
nigger, and tell us how old you are.’ 

“It’s none of your business,’ said Milly, roll- 
ing her eyes portentously at him, a faint 
glimpse of his purpose dawning on her under- 
standing. 

“*] shall teach you better manners, I pro- 
mise you,’ said the man, giving a whizzing mo- 
tion to the whip he carried in his right hand, 
and which he had been trailing idly on the 
floor. 

“*When you're my master, you may,’ said 
Milly, with scornful toss of her turbaned 
brows. 

“«P'm your master now, if I choose to take 
you, so none of your airs to me.’ Then turn 
ing to Warland, who was cowering before the 
flashing eye of Marcus, he added, ‘I'll keep to 
the bargain, and give you what we agreed. It 
I find you've deceived me, however, and she 
proves unsound, or lazy, or unmanageable, I'll 
not pay you one cent.’ 

“*Father,’ exclaimed Marcus, coming between 
him and the man, directly in front of Aunt 
Milly, in whose veins the burning blood of 
Africa was boiling with indignation; ‘father, 
you are not going to sell Aunt Milly—you can- 
not—you dare not do it.’ 

“«*Why can’t If’ cried the perjured wretch, 

uailing before the bright rebuking glance 
that seemed to seorch his brow, ‘She belongs 
to me, and I’ve a right to do what I please 
with her.’ 


“*You haven't the right,’ eried the undaunted 








* Marcus Warland ; or, The Long Moss Spring, a Tale 
of the South. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadel- 
phia: A. Hart.’ 
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‘you are perjured if you doit, in the sight 
od and men. You Seaman m oun 
on her death-bed that you never woul her 
from us, You told her, if you ever did, that you 
prayed God would destroy you, body and seul. 
h! my father; think what you are doing. 
Oh, you don’t know what you are doing; you 
are not yourself; I feared it would be so. Hf 
you had only stayed at home!’ Marcus eould 
not go on; a suffocating sense of shame and 
dishonor refleeted from the author of his being, 
smothered his voice. Then Aunt Milly’s impri- 
soned wrath found vent. Pressing eloser to 
her, the pale and trembling Katy, who had 
sprung into her arms and pillowed her white 
cheek on the sable bosom that had fostered her 
with all a mother’s tenderness, her eyes, burn- 
ing like ignited charcoal, flashed from her mas- 
ter to the insolent stranger, and baek again, 
their zigzag lightning. 

“*T told my mistress,” said she, panting at 
every breath, ‘1 told her they should take 
every drop of my heart’s blood ‘fore they took 
me from these children, and they shall. If 
master is a mind to parjure his soul, and fly 
right in the face of the Lord Almighty on the 
baek of the evil sarpent, I’m not going te do it, 
not I. That’s right, honey; hold tight to old 
Milly, she'll never let go on you long as she 
breathes the breath of life. Stand up, young 





master, 7 ean’t hurt you; the hairs of your 
head is counted. ‘The Lord that Tivered 
Moses out of the lion's foornace will keep you 


wicked ones,’ 


| eye glittering like steel. 
from the snare of Satan, and the prongs of the | 
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der te save a poor creature like me. I wouldn't 
haye « drop of blood spilled on your white 
soul, te save myself from pardition, Let bim 
take me, an he will; but 1 vow fore my hea- 
venly Master, I'll never eat nor drink one mor- 
sel more us long as I live, but jist starve out 
and eut; and I give him joy for the work he'll 


git out 0’ me,’ 

“*Put up your gun, young bleodhound,’ said 
the man, who visibly turned pale, under 
the shade of his shaggy brows, * keep your 
old nigger, if you want her. The next time I 
make a bargain with a drunken man, I'll knew 
what I’m about. Look here, sir, you had bet- 
ter take eare of yourself. If you ever make 
such a fool of me again—de you hear ?—Il 
blow your brains out.’ 

“With long strides and muttering threats he 
eleared the cabin, slamming the door after him, 
so that every plank of the floor vibrated from 
the coneussion. There was silence for a few 
moments, first broken by the loud sobs of 
Milly, mingled with the gentler moans of the 
almost heart-broken little Katy. Mareus went 
to the door, and, stepping out, shot off the rifle 
in theair. The echoes went rattling across the 
river, and fell like rocks on the opposite side. 

“*What did you do that for asked his 
father, sullenly, ‘hayen’t you made noise 
enough yet? 

“*J'll tell you what I did it for,’ answered 
the boy, with a face as pallid as marble, and an 
*I was afraid I should 
kill you, father, and myself too; yes, I was. I 


‘never felt as I did just now. Feel my hands, 


“The man, who seemed to admire this exhibi- | Aunt Milly; are they not cold as ice? and yet 


tion of spirit, as @ proof of the physical power | 


and energy of the slave he was about to pur- 
chase, laughed deridingly, and told her to come 
down off her stilts, and be ready to march. 
“*Sir,’ said Marcus, feeling his strength in- 
sufficient to wrestle with this tall, strong man, 
in defence of Milly, and determined to appeal 
to his better feelings, “ you eannot wish to take 
from us our only servant. We have no mother, 
and my little sister would die of grief, if you 
deprive her of her nurse. She will have no 
one to take care of her. There are plenty of 





negroes to bay, who ean be better spared, if 
you must traffic in human blood. Leave us | 
our only one, the last of all we've had.’ 

“The man seemed moved by this appeal, and | 
might have been softened, had it not been for , 
the boy’s reproach upon his heartless trade. | 
Angry thus to be rebuked by a mere stripling, | 
a ehild, he assumed a rougher demeanor, and | 
declared, with a blistering oath, that he would 
not be browbeat by children, and that the 
creature should tramp with him directly. He 
raised his whip in a threatening manner, as if 
he would intimidate the fair-haired boy who 
dared to cross his path with such unprece- 
dented boldness. 

“With the bound of the young deer, whose 
antlered head he had so lately laid low, Mar- 
cus sprang to the corner where his gun was 
leaning, seized it, and leaping back in front of 
Milly, levelled it at the breast of the stranger. 

“*Touch her if you dare,’ said he, in a com- 
manding tone; ‘lay one finger on her, and I'll 
stretch you dead at ny feet,’ 

“The slight form of the boy seemed to tower 
and dilate with the energy of his passion, and 
the darkening iris of his eyes looked black as 
jet, and scintillated with living sparks. The 
drunken father, roused by this splendid exhibi- 
tion of juvenile power, came staggering towards 
him. ‘Don’t kill him, Marcus—I’ll give it up 
—you see how it is, sir’—he stammered, eatch- 
ing hold of the back of a chair for support, 
Marcus still stood, moveless as a statue, his eye 
fixed, his weapon pointed at the breast of the 
man. 

“*Oh, blessed young master!’ cried Milly, 
fully believing he had turned into something 
more than human; ‘you mustn’t commit mur- 





I seem turned to fire. I wish we were all 
dead, Katy and Aunt Milly, and I too. You 
may live, if ~ want to, father, for you ought 
to be afraid to die, You have broken your 
promise to Mr. Bellamy ; you have broken your 
promise to my dead epee you have wry 
your promise to God; yes, 7) to 
Mraid to die.’” fot oy 

To the truth of the following every 
will bear testimony who has visited the 
South, and remained long enough to know 
that their negroes are treated like human be- 
ings, with hearts, and affections, and souls, in 
place of being held somewhat lower than the 
dogs, and kicked upon all occasions, as they 
are by their professed friends among us. 


person 


SLAVERY AS IT Is, 


“*Those who live on the edge of a erater, 
replied the “eget ‘must expect to be de- 
stroyed by the voleanie power that ejects the 
boiling laya. But such a state of existence 
would not be life tome. It would be living 


death. I could neither eat nor sleep with the 


groans of these unhappy creatures ringing in 
my ears; with their tears moistening the bread 
their shackled hands were preparing for my 
lips. I should expect every mouthful would 
choke me, I should expect my dreams would 
be haunted by the spectres of accusing eon- 
scienee.’ 

“*T am very young,’ said Warland, looking 
earnestly at the group now gathered around 
him, ‘and my words may have less weight on 
that account; but, nevertheless, 1 hope their 
truth will be their passport. Young as I am, 
I have been on many broad plantations, and 
witnessed the discipline of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of slaves. Ihave seen them in the house- 
hold, I have seen them in the field, and seldom 
while engaged in their labors have I heard one 
groan of anguish, or witnessed one tear of sor- 
row. They sing and jest over their tasks, and 
wear far happier and more smiling faces than 
the hired servants employed to perform your 
daily work. They are not taxed beyond their 
strength and endurance. Self-interest alone, if 
no higher, better motive, would induce the 
planter to husband the strength that is to till 











Aprit 3, 52 
his soil and gather in its wealth. That there 
are instanees where the master abuses his pow- 
er, and the African feels the heavy weig t of 
bondage, I do net doubt; for where is the so- 
eial or political institution which tyranny has 
not abused and crane perirere The task- 
master ef your ies often oppresses the 
pale operative that toils ever the leom, and the 
master of a household sometimes rules with an 
iron ved. 1 only eontend for the general law 
of kindness and humanity.” 

“*Still, you must aeknowl ” eontinued 
the gentleman, ‘that the only existing 
between the enslaver and the slave must be 
exerted power on one side and enforced obedi- 
enee on the other.” 

“*No, sir, exelaimed Warland, with a height- 
ening color, and his fine voice swelling like a 
rich, deep-toned instrument. ‘I aeknowledge 
no such thing. There is the bond of affection, 
of gratitude, tenderness, and esteem. The 


dark baekground of slavery exhibits some of 
the most beautiful and touching traits of the 


southern charaeter, and into that dark ground 
itself are wrought some of the brightest and 
seftest eolors that adorn the landseape of life. 
Allow me to speak of my own experienee. In 
very early years, myself and infant sister were 
deprived of a mother’s eare, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances threw us on the kindness and fide- 
lity of a nero nurse. With all a mother’s 
self-sacrificing tenderness she watched over 
and cberished us, and with true filial and de- 
voted love have we repaid her maternal eares 
The fair hands of my adopted mother, the mis- 
tress of more than a hundred slaves, are now 
searred by the flames into which she plunged 
them to save the life of a poor mulatto gir) 
whom she tenderly leved.’ 

“*This is indeed a very uncemmon imstance,” 
said the tleman, ‘but there are some noble, 
self-saerifieing beings who redeem the selfish- 
ness of a whole generation. There are some 
even in Sardis who have not defiled their gar- 
ments,” 

Bs * # = x 

“*On the river whose rapid eurrent made 
the musie of my beyhood,’ continued Warland, 
‘there was a burni neat, among those wae 
were exposed to a fle ea ere was only 
one lady, at Patt gh a negro girl. The 
pilot, he chanced te be a negro, with a chi- 
valry that would have done honor to a white 
man, rushed to the lady, and told her if she 
would suffer him to fasten a round her 
body, and attach it also to his own, he could 
save her life. ‘And my girl too,’ eried she, 
turning to the poor negro, who was clinging to 
her side. ‘I sorry, mistress, I cannot take but 
one.” ‘Then I die with her,’ said the heroic 
woman. ‘I eannot leave her to perish, Save 
yourself. I ask not life on sueh terms.” The 
African, more anxious than ever to rescue one 
so disinterested and humane, made superhuman 
exertions, and bore them beth in safety through 
the roaring flames and the whelming waves. 
This is ay one of a thousand instanees that 
might be b t forward to prove the strong 
affection existing between those whom the 
Almighty has distinguished by the midnight 
hue and the tints of morning. 

* * * 


a * 


“Thank you,’ said the gentleman. ‘I should 
like very much to witness such a state of things 
as you describe. Butif they are really happy, 
why do we see so man itives trying to 
eseape from their bonds 

“*Why, the world is full of runaways of 
every kind,’ answered I. ‘There is many 4 
truant schoolboy that eludes his task ; many ® 
recreant from the authority of home; and 
many a young miss that makes a moonlight 
flitting. “But there are innumerable examples 
of those who have resisted the est allure- 
ments to remain in a land of freedom, and pre- 
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ferred the service of their masters to being 
aliens in a strange home.’ 3 
«‘There is one thing “A — like cn 
explain iend,’ continued he, 
yen io Waslawdywwho'had drawn back oo 
as not to veil my dawning brightness. ‘You 
observed these bondmen exhibited more cheer- 
fulness than those whom we employ to fill 
subordinate stations in our households, though 
they toil for others without hope of remunera- 
tion. I should like to hear you explain the 
principle that animates them.’ 
«“*Your servants, as far as I understand,’ | 





men whom we have reason to despise ; upon 
the actual wrong-doers of society, those who 
have made themselves vile, and are helping to 
make it vile: and then teach ourselves to think 
that in the very highest exercise of our lives, 
these are associated with us; that when we 
pray, we are praying for them and with them; 
that we cannot speak for ourselyes without 
peo e24 for them; that if we do not carry 
their sins to the throne of God’s grace, we do 





not carry our own ; that all the good we hope 
to obtain there belongs to them just as much 
as to us, and that our claim to it is sure of be- 



















Godwin—the better half of which he at 
onee recognized as part of an article on 
Florence written for the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
so far back as 1840 by his father, Sir Francis 
Palgrave. It is good to find a son so well 
versed in the writing of his father as young 
Mr. Palgrave proved himself to be on this 
occasion. He lost no time, as we may sup- 
pose, in communicating his curious discovery 
to his father ; and Sir Francis, after compar- 
ing the printed letter with the printed article, 
wrote at once to Mr. Moxon informing him 


cried Warland, ‘are ever changing, seldom re- | ing rejected, if it is not one which is valid for 
maining long in the service of the same family. | them also? Yet all this is included in the | was a “erib” from an artiele which he had 
The p of higher wages will induce them | word ‘Our:’ till we have learned so much, we | written for the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
to leave the kindest and best of friends. There | are but spelling at it; we have not learned to x . . 

: - : we % : i | Started at such intelligence, Mr. Moxon 
is seldom time given for the formation of bind- | pronounce it. And what man of us—the apt- | poniied that he had bought the letter at a 
ing attachments, While the negro, who is born | est scholar of all—will venture to say that he | ah ! le ther letters aleo by Shel 
in the household of his master, and brought up | has yet truly pronounced it; that his clearest | PUP S&¢ Among other Tellers also by Sie 
with his children, feels identified with its inte- | utterance of it has not been broken and stam- | ley,—and that the passage of which Sir 
rests by all those powerful associations which | mering? Think how many causes are at work | Francis claimed the authorship, Waa Con 
are twined round the heart in the morning of | ca hour of our lives to make this opening | tained in a letter written by Shelley, carrying 
life. It is true he toils for his master, but he | word of the prayer a nullity and a falsehood. | upon it the post-mark of the period and other 
is fed, and clothed, and sheltered, without care | How many petty disagreements are there be- | written signs which apparently marked it to 
or forethought of his own. In sickness he is | tween friends and kinsfolk, people dwellingin | be genuine.—The Deputy-Keeper of the 
nursed; in old age protected; free from those | the same house—so petty that there is no fear | Publie Records was, it may be readily ima- 
anxious misgivings for the future, which oppress | of giving way to them, and yet great enough | gined, equally startled with Mr. Moxon at the 
the hearts of their owners. Oh! believe me, | to cause bitterness and estrangement, great | announcement of such a fact. He wanted 
sir, we are strangely misunderstood. I would | enough to make this ‘Our Father’ a contradie- | to see the letter. The letter was produced, 


that the letter—by whomsoever written— 






















not for the sovereignty of worlds attempt to 
remove your prejudices by the sacrifice of 
truth; but when it inspires and sustains me in 
all I utter, I could go on and speak volumes on 
the subject, if the memory of my youth and 
position did not warn me to forbear.’” 


Let us earnestly commend this work to 
the young for its interest, and to the old for 
its truth; to the Southerner for its modest 
but effeetive argument, and to the wrong- 
headed dreamer of the North as a sunbeam 
to dispel some of the mists in which he is 
groping, and to all who wish to study an 
important subject in the social organization 
of a large portion of our country from a point 
of view not often presented to northern read- 
ers, we say read “ Marcus Warland.” 





MAURICE’S LORD'S PRAYER.* 


Mr. Maurice belongs to aclass of which 
Mr. Kingsley is also a member in the Church 
of Ragin who are in favor of a wider and 
freer development of the powers and ener- 
gies of that body and of corresponding 
liberal reforms in the State. The sermons 
of which this volume is composed were de- 
livered in London in the months of February, 
Mareh, and April, 1848, and betray some in- 
dications of the effect on their author’s mind 
of the revolutionary scenes which were then 
going on aeross the channel. 

The analysis of the Lord’s Prayer is close 
and . The following remarks on 
the first word of the Prayer, to the conside- 
ration of which this volume is devoted, are a 
good example of the manner in which the 
Whole is treated therein :-— 


OUR FATHER. 


“Much of the ical difficulty of the 
ree lies dened che first oe of it. 
ow can we look round upon the people 
whom we habitually feel to be se from 
sable barriers; who are 


us by almost im 
us, so that we cannot reach them, or so 


above 
far beneath us, that the test reeognition of 
cradles condescension ; 


them is an act of 
Upon the people of an opposite faction to our 


own, whom we denounce as utterly evil ; upon 











tion. How often does my vanity come into 
collision with another man’s vanity, and then, 
though there be no palpable opposition of in- 
terest between us, though we do not stand in 
the way of each other’s advancement, what a 
sense of separation, of inward hostility, fol- 
lows! As the mere legal, formal, distinctions 
of caste become less marked, how apt are men 
to indemnify themselves for that loss by draw- 
ing lines of their own as deep and more arbi- 
trary? As persecution in its ruder shapes be- 
comes impossible, what revenge does the dis- 
Exes heart take under this deprivation, by 

itter manifestations of contempt for an adver- 
sary, by identifying him more completely with 
his opinions, by condemning him, if not for 
them, then for the vehemence and bigotry 
with which he supports them! How many 

retexts have the most tolerant amongst us for 
precmee sork How skilful are the most reli- 
gious in finding ways for explaining away the 
awful command, Sade wi eit Vs te not 
judged!” 


Every page of the volume is in like man- 
ner filled with passages of force and beauty. 
The sermons are all short and to the point. 
We trust this reprint will be followed by 
that of Mr. Maurice’s other writings. 





REMARKABLE LITERARY FORGERIES. 
[From the London Atheneum, March 6.]} 


In the case of the recently published letters 
of Shelley, edited by eee poet—-the 
Shelley Letters published by Mr. Moxon, are, 
it turns out, with but one or two exceptions 
—forgeries. It is proper to say at once that 
Mr. Moxon has been deceived,—and that no 
gentleman from the moment of the discovery 
could have acted more straightforwardly and 
promptly than he has done in this transac- 
tion. As soon as he was convinced that he 
had been thejmeans (the innocent means) of 
giving to the public a false article—he did 
his best to‘repair his mistake. He has sup- 

the book, and has called in the copies 
delivered to the trade. 

The discovery was made in quite an acci- 
dental manner. Mr. Moxon had sent a copy 
of the book to Mr. Tennyson. During a visit 
which Mr. Palgrave was a ing to Mr. Ten- 
nyson he di into the Shelley volume and 
lighted on a letter written from Florence to 


+] 
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“Tt looks genuine :”—* Is it not genuine ?”— 
“Tam the author of that passage, but not 
the writer of that letter,” was the reply of 
Sir Francis. “But may not Sir Francis,” it 
was urged to Mr. Moxon “have seen this 
letter in the noble collection of autographs 
belonging to his father-in-law Mr. Dawson 
Tnrner?’—a question which only added a 
fresh difficulty to the solution sought. 

In this emergency, Mr. Moxon had recourse 
to the assistance of a gentleman known to 
be conversant with autographs. The letters 
were placed in his hands, with a request that 
he would spare no pains to ascertain the truth 
about them,—and with this information to 
guide him—that they had been shown to 
some Post-office clerks at the General Post- 
office, who “ to the best of their belief” pro- 
nounced them to be genuine. 

The first step taken after this was, to com- 
pare the post-marks with Byron’s letters to 
Mr. Murray posted from the same cities in 
the same month and year, and to the same 
eity—London. Here they failed,—and in 
this way. When “Ravenna” on a genuine 
letter was in a small sharp type—in the 
Shelley letter it was in a large uncertain 
type ;—and in the letters from Venice the 
post-mark of the City of Palaces was stamped 
in an Italic, and not as in the Shelley speci- 
mens in a Roman letter! These were strong 
facts; but then the dates agreed with Shel- 
ley’s sojourn at the several places—the seals 
were correct. The handwriting was marvel. 
lously Shelley-like :—no hesitation about it, 
—a free accustomed hand. “Are they not 
genuine?” 

From whom did Mr. Moxon buy these let- 
ters? They were bought at Sotheby & 
Wilkinson’s at large prices. From whom 
did Messrs. Sotheby Wilkinson receive 
them for sale? “ We had them from Mr, 
White, the bookseller in Pall Mall, over 
against the Reform Club.” Off rans the 
gentleman-detective. “From whom did you 
Mr. White, dbtain these letters '—*1I bought 
them of two women—I believed them to be 
genuine, and I paid large prices for them in 
that belief.” Such are the words supposed 
to have been spoken by Mr. White. The 
two women would appear to have been like 
the man in a clergyman’s band, but with a 
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lawyer's gown, who brought Pope’s letters 
to Curll. 

It would be sy er ae - st . ae 
important inquiry to publi e whole o 
ms igs at our service in elucida- 
tion of the forgery of these letters. It is 
roper, however, to say thus early that there 

s been of late years, as we are assured, a 
most systematic and wholesale forgery of let- 
ters purporting to be written by Byron, Shel- 
ley and Keats,—that these forgeries carry 
upon them such marks of genuineness as 
have deceived the entire body of London 
collectors, that they are executed with a skill 
to which the forgeries of Chatterton and 
Ireland can lay no claim,—-that they have 


sold at public auctions and by the hands of | carefully prepared Introduction of 134 pages 


booksellers to collectors of experience and 
rank,—and that the imposition has extended 


b 

of the letters being selected with a thorough 
knowledge of Byron’s life and feelings, and 
the whole of the books chosen with the 
minutest knowledge of his tastes and pecu- 
liarities. 


But the “ marvel” of the forgery is not yet | 


told. Atthe same sale at which Mr. Moxon 
bought the Shelley letters were catalogued 
for sale a series of (unpublished) letters 
from Shelley to his wife, revealing the inner- 
most secrets of his heart, and containing 
facts, not wholly dishonorable facts to a 
father’s memory, but such as a son would 
wish to conceal. These letters were bought 
in by the son of Shelley, the present Sir 
Percy Shelley,—and are now proved, we are 
told, to be forgeries. To impose on the cre- 
dulity of a collector is a minor offence com- 
pared with the crime of forging evidence 


against the dead, and still minor as in one | 


instance against the fidelity of a woman. 
Our readers will remember that it is our 


sales, and to offer, when opportunity occurs, 
extracts from letters and documents of his- 
torical or biographical importance. Now, 
some of the documents and letters to which 
we have called attention have since, through 
our publicity, undergone the severe trial of 
Sir Frederick Madden's critical judgment, 
and have found a fitting place on the shelves 
of the British Museum. We have, however, 
we fear, given additional publicity to some of 


these celeste Shelley aud Byron forgeries, | 


and if our readers will turn to our account of 
the sale, at Puttick & Simpson’s, of Mr. 
Hodge’s collection of autographs, they will 
find extracts of letters from Shelley to Byron 
and from Byron to Shelley, (the former espe- 
cially), the presumed originals of which we 
have now no doubt were forgeries. Shelley's 
letter containing an assertion inst the 
ms of “ Harriet,” which sold for £6 6s, 
—and which excited even then our indignant 
protest, although we had no reason to doubt 
its genuineness—was of this sort. The for- 
gery of Chatterton injured no one but an 
imaginary priest,—the forgery of Ireland 
made a great poet seem to write worse than 
Settle could have written,—but this forgery 
blackens the character of a great man, and 
worse still, traduces female virtue. 

Mr. Moxon is not the only publisher taken 
in. Mr. Murray has been a heavy sufierer, 
though not to the same extent. r. Moxon 
has printed his Shelley purchases ;—Mr. Mur- 
ray—wise through Mr. Moxon’s example— 

not publish his Byron acquisitions. 


PROF. STUART ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS.* 


TueEreE is a melancholy interest attached to 
this work, inasmuch as it was prepared by 
the learned author just before his death, and 
is now sent forth by his son. Its vigor and 
clearness, its terse, pointed criticism, its 
genial spirit, and its reverential tone, not only 
indicate that length of years had not dimin- 
ished the Professor's activity and en- 
ergy, but also inerease the t that all 
biblical students feel that Prof. Stuart was 
not spared still longer to labor in the impor- 


cism. The present volume is an apt sequel 
to the preceding one by the same author on 
the Book of lesiastes. A copious and 





enables him to consider quite at large the 


\ various questions touching the authorship, 
to a large collection of books bearing not | 


ig Rg ey of Lord Byron, but notes | versions, &e. of the Book of Proverbs. The 
im in many of their pages—the matter | 


arrangement, characteristics, idioms, ancient 


remainder of the volume is devoted toa new 
version of the text, with brief grammatical 
and philological notes; and though it ma 
not be possible—as it is not—to a wit 


the venerable Professor on all occasions, yet, 
| at the same time, every one, we are confident, 
will be profited by a perusal and study of | 
the work, and admire the candor and good | 
sense of the author, qualities needed by the 
biblical interpreter quite as much as learning 
and skill in language and its idioms. 


MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Examination of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, 
éc., as to their Purity and Adulterations, By 
©. H. Pierce, M.D. Cambridge: John Bart- 
lett. 

Children: their Hi hie Mi 
in Health and Disease. Joel Show. MLD. 
New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

Homeopathy and Allopathy. By E. E. 
Marey, M.D. New York: William Radde. 


practice to report the principal autograph | In accordance with a late act of Congress for 


the prevention of the importation of adulterat- 
ed drugs, medicines, and chemicals, Dr. Pierce 
was appointed Examiner at the port of Boston. 
In the fulfilment of his duties, the subject of 
his book has been with the author an every- 
day study and experience, and he has accord- 
ingly given us a useful practical treatise. The 
various tests, sensible and chemical, of the pu- 


| rity and impurity of medicines, of drugs, che- 
micals, and of some articles of food, are pre- 


sented, in accordance with ised authori- 
ties, and are stated briefly and intelligibly. 
The book must be of advantage to those who 
have similar offices to perform with the author, 
and to all who have anything to do commer- 
cially or otherwise with drugs, chemicals, &c, 


management of children, there is a deal 


| of sensible observation in regard to the gene- 


ral conduct of children in health and disease, 
which will meet with a hearty concurrence. 
What may be peculiar to the author’s hydro- 
pathic system of _ eames will be accepted ac- 
ay, bs the medical opinions of his readers. 


answer to Dr. Hooker’s attack on homeopa- 
thy. It is written in the spirit of a polemic. 











It is energetic and presents the liar views 
of the ro seed ist with force. The book is 
dedicated to Bryant the poet, who we are told 
| “has given the powerful support of his genius 
| to the greet law of similia similibus eurantur.” 
| This is a view of our American poet in a new 
| phase, and his position among the homeopa- 

thists may account for the infinitesimal quanti- 
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tant field of Scriptural exegesis and criti- | 


In Dr. Shew’s work on the hydropathic | 


4 yh book is a rejoinder from the | 
homeopathic side of the medical question, in | 
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ties of his poetry he has seen fit to dispense in 
these later days. For our part we wish he 
might recur to the old practice. 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 


Amupst the crowd and hurry of our Ameri. 
ean life, which leaves little time to live in— 
to say nothing of dying and being buried in— 
there comes to us something peculiarly sooth- 
ing and im ive, in this account from the 
Dresden Correspondence of the London 
Literary Gazette, of the death and funeral of 
a minor poet and artist, but one who appears 
to have been greatly loved. Reinick was the 
author of several volumes of poems “ full of 
sunshine,” as an artist the illustrator of 
Books of Songs, an A B C book with 
stories in rhyme by himself, and other publi- 
cations for childhood :—*T have just returned 
from a very melancholy but impressive cere- 
mony, the funeral of Robert Reinick, the poet 
and painter, whose sudden death has cast 2 

loom over the whole artistic circle of Dres- 

en. I was greatly shocked on Saturday 
last to hear that he had died that morning 
from aneurism. I had left him the previous 
Sunday evening in his usual state of health, 
not then aware that a and sudden 
death had been some months before foretold 
by his physician. He died on Saturday, the 
7th of February, in the forty-seventh year of 


his age. 
“On the following Raonpa | a large con- 
' course of friends, artists, and literary men, 
| met at his house, to pay the last tribute of 
their respect to his memory, by accompany- 
ing the body to the grave. Bendemann and 
Hiibner, two of the most celebrated artists of 
the Diisseldorf school, resided in the same 
house; and to me one of the most touching 
marks of grief I witnessed that morning, was 
to see poor Reinick’s favorite dog wandering 
about Fb mai rooms, refusing to play 
with the children, looking up wistfully into 
the eyes of every one who entered, occasion- 
ally uttering a so a whine, and refusing 
to be comforted. The procession formed be- 
fore the house, and was headed by a band of 
instrumental music, followed by the servants 
of the deceased and hired mourners; then 
came the hearse, drawn by four blaek horses, 
each led by an attendant mourner, and on 
| either side were six students from the Aca- 
| demy of Painting, each bearing a white staff 
| with a erape streamer attached to it, mourners 
_ also walking by the side of the hearse. The 
| hearse used here is a long, low, open earriage. 
covered with a black cloth pall so large as to 
conceal even the wheels. The coffin, an 
elaborately-carved wooden chest, quite differ- 
ent in shape from those used in England, is 
fastened with stra irate the — of 
the carriage ; the blac 8 led over 
with silver stars and crosses ; dahie Ghanches, 
garlands, bouquets, and flowers woven into 
the form of anchors, emblems of hope, tri- 
butes of affection from bis friends, were 
| fastened on to the pall; and on the top of 
the hearse was jaid a crown of flowers and a 
to. . The — Snes of the pos 
principal a iterary men of Dres- 
den, to the amount of about haideed, walk- 
ing two and two, followed the hearse, and the 
procession was concluded by two mourning- 
coaches, one containing the young widow of 
the deceased, a female friend, the atedoting 
clergyman, and Von Aer, the painter; an 
the other, Bendemann and some friends. 
“We had to go for a considerable way 
through the town, during which time the 
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continued to play appropriate music. 
ed ane al tes taste were passed, the 
music ceased, and we proceeded for about 
halt an hour in silence, till we reached the 

of the burial ground. Whilst the 
ees being carried from the gates of 
the cemetery to the grave, a number of the 
members of the Allgemeine Dresdener Sing- 
verein a solemn hymn, which 
being ended, the coffin, crown, garlands, and 
palm branches, were lowered into the grave. 
Berthold Auerbach stepped forward and pro- 
nounced an eloquent farewell to his friend ; 
this was followed by a few words from a di- 
rector of one of the singing academies, from 
a teacher of one of the publie schools, from 
Von Aer, the painter, an intimate friend of 
Reinick, and then by the burial oration of 
the clergyman. The ceremony was con- 
cluded by the widow throwing a handful of 
loose sand into the grave—an example fol- 
lowed by most of the friends present ; and a 
farewell hymn being sung, we separated, and 
returned home. A more touching scene I 
have seldom witnessed—the poor young 
widow standing alone, bent down by a grief 
too deep for tears ; a crowd of sad and sor- 
rowing friends around; the sun shining 
warmly and brightly above us; and a lark, 
heard for the first time this year, pouring 
forth its clear notes— 

“*Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.’ 


“T cannot give you the speeches delivered 
over the grave; there was hardly a dry eye 
in the whole assembly, and tough, bearded 
men were weeping like children.” 

Previous to the exposé by M. Thomas, of 
the Bonaparte Election returns of December 
in a Belgian , Teaching this country, 
Dr. Lieber, of 8. C., had ingeniously tested 
this item of * Political Ethics” in the follow- 
ing article published in the Columbia (S. C.) 
State-Rights Republican:—“Tue Late 
Vore 1x Favor or Lovis Naro.eon Bona- 
PARTE PROvED TO BE A FALSE ONE.— 
We abstain from giving our opinion on the 
infamy of first b down a whole go- 
vernment by a brutal soldiery, and then 
foreing a nation to vote yes or no on the pro- 
— which it pleases the chief of political 

rigands to propose ; we omit saying on this 
oceasion, anything on the ludicrous demand 
to give power to one person, of baking a con- 
stitution for a whole empire, like a loaf of 
bread, or making it per saltum, as that 
method of ‘making a pope’ is called when 
the conclave appoints one cardinal to elect 
the pope; we say nothing of the rare sight 
of seeing the national sovereignty marching 
quick-march by the prick of the bayonet ; 
we mean to be silent upon that exquisite view 
of the people’s sovereignty, according to 
which it acts like a voleano spitting fire at 
rare intervals, and remaining for the rest of 
the time a dark, dirty, sulphureous cavern, or 
rather, to which it is allowed to 
act only when it is willing to resign for ever 
all liberty, and to use its momentary breath- 
ing time for the exalted purpose of imploring 
a chieftain to take the living and all future 
generations into loving tual bondage, 
as Tacitus says that the ken German of 
his times would game himself and family 
into slavery, by one throw. What a 
cle! A whole nation is unmuzzled just to 
cry out, ‘Oh, gag me, Saviour of my coun- 
try,” and she is accordingly! We 
pass over all these foul and foolish pranks 
and caricatures. Our sole object is to show 
that the result of the great vote of France by 





which she is said to have made Mr. Bona- 
parte her own driver, is, according to the offi- 
cial publications themselves, a false and lying 
one. 

“The following statement is published in 
the French papers : 

“*There are, it is said, and probably with 
sufficient truth, 8,489,372 voters in France, con- 
taining at present 35,171,490 inhabitants. One 
fourth of a whole population is a large number 
for the voters, but we acce 


000 voters stand distributed thus: 


Voted yes, 5 i . 7,439,216 
Voted no, ‘ 640,737 
Annulled votes, i 36,820 
Did not vote at all, . 872,599 

8,489,372.’ 





7,500,000 voted yes, unless indeed foree and 
threats were used; or whether the published 
result of the election is worth a fig, when 
we know that the entire election, from the 
receiving of the votes to the counting, de- 
termining of good and bad votes, summing 
up and publication passed exclusively through 
the fingers of government officers—men 





who took the republic from the telegraph 
wire as they took the Sultanship of Bate 


tit. These 8,400,- | parte fromthe same wires. A previous vote 
| indeed ! 


And upon this uniformity, sprin- 
kled with relieving spots of a plentiful mas- 


| sacre, is founded such balderdash as that 
| thing which is called the new Constitution! 
| Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is too long a 
| name for common use; he himself desires to 


“Thus, according to the exhibit of the | be called Napoleon. Let us be SccOnTmO- 
government itself, out of twenty-three or | dating. But he must needs be distinguished 


twenty-four voters, only one abstained from 
voting. And it is this we declare to be false, 
founding our calculation upon facts derived 
from antiquity and modern times. 


from the Emperor; why not then call him 


briefly Napotzon THE Four? Be this his 


| well deserved name.” 
We do} 


Returning to the subject, Dr. Lieber finds 


not hesitate to say, that this cannot be (rue, | % Confirmation of his tests in the vote in 
There are more people ill, travelling, incapa-_ Algeria :—* This position has been strikingly 
ble of leaving their business, than 372,000 | Supported by the vote on the same question 
out of 8,500,000, not to speak of the indo- | of YES or No, that is, will you have Bonaparte 


lent, the old, the resolved abstenents, and the | 


triflers. 

“ There is an interesting calculation of the 
proportion of actual voters to the number of 
persons that have the right to vote, in differ- 
ent countries and at different periods, in Lie- 
ber’s Political Ethies, vol. IL, page 386 and 
387. It appears that the common vote in 
Athens was 5000 out of 20,000 to 25,000 
citizens, who had the right to vote. Six 
thousand votes were considered the largest 
amount, and, consequently, required for extra- 
ordinary cases, for instance for ostracism. 


Six thousand Athenian votes. thus, corre- | 


sponded to our two thirds which we require 
for some peculiar subjects, which we desire 
porersty to make difficult. Here, then, we 
ve one fourth of the voters, generall 
voting. As a general rule it will be found, 
and can be easily accounted for, that the 
smaller the number of electors, the larger is 
the number of actual voters; and also, that 
the more extensive the election is, the smaller 
is the poll. Universal suffrage always pro- 


duces the largest amount of abstainers. In | 
the United States it has been found accord- | 


ing to the authority cited above, that very 
frequently one voter of three actually votes. 
It indicates a high d of interest if one 
half of the voters entitled to vote go to the 
poll. If two-thirds of the voters actually vote, 
in an election concerning an extensive popu- 
lation, excitement runs very high. In our 
presidential elections we rarely poll more 
than one half the number of people entitled 
to vote; very frequently less. e are dis- 
posed to make every possible allowance for 
a peculiar excitement in France during the 
voting of yes or no regarding the desired 
Sultansbip of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and had we found that three voters out of 
four, or four out of five, nay even five out of 
six had voted, we would have said nothing, 
whatever we might have thought; but no 
American practically acquainted with the 
real operation of real liberty, will ever be- 
lieve that twenty-two out of twenty-three 
have voted; even though the army has a 
vote. The government has stamped itself 
with a lie in giving this pretended state of 
the vote. It is useless after this evidence to 
diseuss whether it is likely that on an occa- 


sion like that only 600,000 voted no, when 


for a Sultan or not? given in Algiers. It 
will be remembered that in France, according 
| to government publication, only one person, 
entitled to vote, in 24, abstained from voting. 
In Algeria, however, it now appears that the 
voters and non-voters stood thus: Out of 
68,000 voters, more than 50,000 abstained; 
| 5,735 voted for Bonaparte and 6,527 against 
him. Remember that the larger part of the 
68,000 voters are soldiers, and yet we have 
this remarkable result, which the govern- 
ment could not help publishing, because the 
votes were counted and known in Algeria ; 
otherwise they would, unquestionably, have 
been falsified. The reasons why so many 
voters in Algeria abstained, and why the ma- 
jority voted against the arrant usurper, are 
simply these: The French citizens, as well 
as the soldiers in Algeria, are scattered over 
a very large surface of ground; they eould 
not, therefore, be so easily intimidated, brib- 
ed, in one word managed, as in France; the 
population of Algeria is not surrounded by 
the all-eomprehending meshes of a stringent- 
ly organized and reckless, unprincipled police, 
and the whole province is not so directly 
under the influence of the government wires 
as France herself. It, necessarily, enjoys a 
degree of independence.” 

The plot of a thoroughly French dramatic 
piece is given in this notice of the acting of 
the charming Déjazet in London, by the 
Literary Gazette :—* At the French Plays we 
have had Déjazet in La Douairiére de Bri- 
onne, César et Napoléon, and Le Postillon. 
The two last are mere scenes, and somewhat 
stupid scenes; the first is a pretty little 
comedy in one act, which Bayard and Duma- 
noir have skilfully taken from Beranger. 
Every one knows the charming and dramatic 
Ma Grandmére, in which the old lady re- 
veals to her astonished grand-daughter the 

eadilloes of her youth; and every one 

nows the refrain— 

* *Combien je regrette 

Mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien faite 

Et le temps perdu.’ 
This song and this refrain the dramatists 
have laid hold of—La Douairiére de Brionne 
is the result. The old Countess first ap- 
pears to us as a bigoted, prudish, and severe 











re of all enjoyment and all mirth. No- 


thing could be than Déjazet’s repre- 
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sentation of this kill-joy countess; she was 
wizen, cold, and aristocratic. You would no 
more suspect her of ee once indulged in 
the thoughtless gaieties of youth, than you 
would suspect Pierrot at the bai de Popéra to 


be a dissenting minister. She had not simply | 


banished all mundane vanities, but had 

nished every trace of them, so that she seem- 
ed as if her youth had never been. The 
coarse cam rd, Baron D Olivet, whom 
she has selected as the husband of her pupil, 
is bewildered by her exceeding strictness; he 
knows not where to turn in the house where 
not a glass of wine is permitted, where he is 
not allowed to kiss his betrothed wife, where 
dancing and 
Very comic is the scene between them, made 
more so from the inherent vulgarity of M. 


Tourtois, who played the Baron, and the re-_ 


finement of Dejazet. But while they talk 


and while they dispute, it turns out that there | 
is one single bottle of wine in the house, | 
eradled in cobwebs, sacred from the touch of | 
By the advice of the Baron the Com- | 
tesse tastes half a glass of wine to enable her | 
to walk to chureh ; the aroma and the fiery | 


man. 


pleasure of this half-glass lead to a half a 
glass more ; the blood mounts, the nerves are 
excited, the brain recalls its old memories, and 
the loosened tongue relates them: to their 
amazement the Comlesse, whom they have 


known only as a kill-joy, was in her youth | 


one of the gayest of the gay. In her time 
—c'était le vieux bon temps !—girls laughed 
at marriage, and when married laughed at 
their husbands. In this strain she rattles on, 
till the Baron gets somewhat alarmed. Poor 
Baron, the worst is yet to come! The 


Comtesse has a grandson—a youth who | 
bursts away from the école de marine in the | 
most coquettish of costumes, and storming | 
into the house carries off the Baron’s bride | 
before his eyes. Déjazet also played the | 
grandson, and greatly amused the audience | 


with her fresh, sparkling youthfulness after 
her picture of rigid old age.” 


It is not an easy thing to get the critical | 


knife into so careful and elaborate a poem as 
Gray’s Elegy—but in some recent remarks 
in the Evening Post, we find the serutiny of 
two poets—Wordsworth and Bryant—into 
the universal classic :—* A literary friend, re- 
ferring to Mr. Webster's discourse delivered 
before the Historical Society on Monday 
evening, says : 

“*] pereeive that Mr. Webster commends 
the beginning of Gray’s Elegy. Let me quote 
his words : 


“The first, three stanzas in Gray's Elegy in 


a Country Churchyard, are also remarkable | 


for the power and accuracy with which rural 
scenery is presented, by grouping together 
many objects in one picture,” 

“ *Gray’s Elegy is certainly one of the 
most universally popular poems in our lan- 
guage, and I admit that its popularity is 
ounded in desert. It has faults, however, 
and some considerable ones, such as we 
should hardly expect to find in one so fasti- 
dious in his taste, and writing with such ex- 
treme care as Gray. When Goldsmith made 
a compilation of Bgtish poetry, he prefaced 
the Elegy by a few lines, speaking of it as a 
very pleasing composition, but exposed in 
a to the objection of being too wordy. 

once happened to mention this in a conversa- 
tion I had with the poet Wordsworth, who 
said that Goldsmith was in the right. In 
ene ef his prefaees Wordsworth has stigma- 


laughter are abominations. | 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
| tized the following line from Gray’s Elegy as | 





"nonsense: 
“ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

| *It must be admitted, however, that if 
ithe El has some bad lines, it has also 
some of the finest in the language, such 
as— 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 

"and twenty more equally crowded with mean- 
‘ing. But my present business is with the 

three initial stanzas, which Mr. Webster com- 
_mends for their accurate presentation of rural 
‘imagery. ‘That what I have to say of them 
' may be understood, I will quote them: 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea: 
The ploughman homeward 3 his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
“ Now fades the glimmering ere on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 


“ Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The ng ow! does to the moon complain, 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.”’ 


which seems to me a very late hour for the 
cows to come home and for the ploughman 
to leave his work. In midsummer, however, 
the thing might happen in England, where 
the scene of the poem is laid; but at that 
season there is a long interval of twilight—a 
softer day—between the return of the plough- 
man and herd and that darkness which Gray 
makes so suddenly to descend upon the land- 
scape—and in that time the cows are to be 
milked, and the milk strained, and the oxen 
unyoked and fed, and many other rural tasks 
to be performed, before the world is left to 
darkness and the solitary poet. The stanza 
| is inaccurate in representing things as simul- 
taneous which are not so. 

“<The second stanza is so beautiful and 
so true, that I will not venture any observa- 
| tion on it, further than to as that if the two 

others resembled it, I should have no com- 
ment to make on Mr. Webster’s criticism. 

«The third stanza is merely a poor con- 
eeit, which mars the whole of the precedin 

icture. On the inelegance of the poe, | 
ine— 

“The moping ow] does to the moon complain— 
there is no oceasion that I should remark ; 
but the idea that the owl, in what the poet 
ealls “her ancient solitary reign,” disturbed 
_ by people passing near her perch, complains 
|aloud to the moon of their intrusion, is a 
childish faney, not half so poetical as the 

truth would ee: which is that the bird was 
| ealling to its fellows, or answering them. 
| Besides this, the third stanza contradicts 
what the first has just said. The plonghman, 
departing from the field, has left the world 
to darkness and the poet, implying a pro- 
ard solitude; but a nalkeg ‘ly : “a 
w we have e walking about the 
church tower, anid distu ing the owls. The 
solemnity of the solitude which we are made 
to feel with so much power in the preceding 
lines is broken and destroyed.’ ” 
WOLFE’S QUOTATION FROM GRAY. 
Messrs, Editors : 
In your hg ee age ge 
in regard to Gen. Wolfe having on the night 
before the battle of the Plains of Abraham, 
| said: “1 would prefer being the author of 
| that poem ¢ The Elegy”) to the glory of 
_ beating the to-morrow.” 
| Inreference to this matter, you will find 
/on p. 15, “Memoir of Gray,” by Professor 
Henry Reed, prefixed te his edition of “Gray's 














“¢The curfew bell rings at eight o'clock, | 
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Poems,” published in this city in 1850, the 
following statement :— 

“This pleasing and pathetic incident was 
preserved in the memory of the late Profes. 
sor Robinson, of Edinburgh, who, in youth, 
had been in — service, and was proxxt 
in the boat with Wolfe ; and now history has 





made the tradition her own.” 

It is also narrated, Prof. Reed adds, by 
Lord Mahon. For myself, I first remember 
seeing it stated, without any authority, how- 
ever, in the advertisement to the Tilustrated 
Edition of * The Elegy,” ace at least 
twelve years ago by Van 
| 


oorst, of London. 


ac. 6B. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 27, 1852. 





THE COSSACK’S WINTER-SONG. 
[From the German of Ruckert. } 


By the Don my mother she bore me, 
"Mid mountains of ice and snow; 
Yet with cold I never was frozen, 
For my breast is always a-glow. 
So, my good steed bestridi 
Through the lands I eome riding 
So far from the gates of Moscow 
That where I am I don’t know. 


I sate upon my threshold, 
And none so ha as I; 
I caught fresh fish for my table 
From the stream that went rushing by ; 
I shot at the weasel ; 
The fox and the sable, 
And made of the skin a garment, 
When winter, grim winter, drew nich. 


Then came from Alexander 
A eall to me one night: 
“UJ Comecie shoulder to shoulder, 
ere’s other e in sight! 
Fierce prt pte Sotuacine 
Our purlieus are scouring, 
A blood-spotted panther among them ; 
Up, up te the chase, to the fight!” 


My steed, he pricked his ears up, 
For the summons he heard was not low ; 
He came; without spur or saddle, 
I mounted ’mid ice and snow ; 
His bare back bestriding ! 
Through the lands I came riding, 
So. far from the gates of Moscow, 
That where I am I don’t know. 


And now I have driven the foemen, 
All that live, from my Em 8 lands, 
And they that remained in the eountry, 
Are all now in very good hands. 
We found ourselves hurried, 
In the snow they lie buried ; 
In epring, when the snow-drifts are melted, 
We'll bury them under the sands, 


Now tell me, thou German, I pray thee, 
How much longer and farther | ride, 
Till I come to the end of my journey, 
To the land where the foemen abide! 
What day and what hour 
France shall I seour, 
And e the blood of the serpent 
In the pestilent hole where they hide? 


A terrible comrade comes riding 
Along with me; well do ye know 
His oA. have felt his keen arrows, 
Ice-pointed and feathered with snow ; 
is name—it is Winter, 
iii a te cceae ne eos 
e rides on a -white r 
And follows mn I go. 


He rides like the whirlwind behind you 
With an icy-eold pike in his hand, 
And in front he comes seattering, to blind 


you, 
The snow in your faces like sand ; 
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“The rivers he bri 
With iey-backed ridges, 
That he I may find you, 
Ye Frenchmen, at home in your land! 


have not yet forgotten 
; The leman yo bade me learn 
The home of peace and comfort 
Into fire and smoke to burn 
Barns, houses have ye, too, 
*Twere well ye should see to 
For I, when I will, have torches, 
Your homes and your garners to burn. 


And if I take vengeance, who blames me! 
But Alexander says right : 
“ You and the cold are no strangers, 
‘Nor need ye the fire-brand’s light ; 
The snow-pillow fleecy 
Your slumber makes easy ; 
Your tent is the awning of heaven, 
The stars are your candles by night. 


“ Wild stories of Northern barbarians 
They tell in this southerly land, 
Who bring them nothing but murder 
And plunder, and blackness and brand. 
Now, then, Cossacks, go ye, 
To silence them, show ye 
What you from the North bring with you, 
From Him whom no might ean with- 
stand !” 
co 7. B 





THE BARONESS DE FEUCHERES, 


Ir is rumored that Louis Napoleon is about 
to summon the Courts to revise the decision 
relative to the death of the Prince of Condé, 
and that there are abundant proofs to estab- 
lish that the Prince was assassinated 
by the Baroness de Feuchéres and her ac- 
complices. From the proof of the assassi- 
nation will result the annulling of the second 
will which made the Duke d’Aumale the 
heir of the Prince, and the confirmation of 
the first will which left the Chateau of 
Chantilly and its magnificent dependencies to 
the descendants of the ancient soldiers of the 
army of Condé. ‘Thus speaks the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, of March 1, 1852 :— 

The following sketch, written a few years 
since, (1847,) indicates the remarkable story 
of the lady in question :— 


SUCCESSION OF THE BARONESS DE FEUCHERES. 


For sale to-morrow, 17th instant, by the 
heirs of the Baroness, at the auction sitting of 
the tribunal of the Seine, in the Palais de Jus- 
tice, the extensive estates depending upon, and 
forming part of this succession, and composed 
as follows, viz. : 

1. A splendid Hotel, situate at Paris, No. 18 
Place Vendome. Upset price 500,000 fr. 

2. The well-known and magnificent Chateau 
and domain of Mortefontaine, situate in the 
department of the Oise and Seine, at Oise, dis- 
tant 25 miles from Paris, producing annually 
50,000 fr. Upset price 1,200,000 fr. 

3. The Forest of Montmorency, situate in 
Montmorency and the adjacent communes, in 
the department of Seine et Oise, eapable of 

roducing upwards of 120,000 fr. per annum. 
pset p 2,246,000 fr.—Galignani’s Messen- 
ger, Paris, Dec. 10. 

Going! going! gone! to swell the pomp 
and bl importance of the aspiring 
millionaire of the Chaussee d’Antin, the 
bourgeois gentilhomme of the dynasty of 
the citizen King. This, ere now, is the 
probable disposition of the time-worn Cha- 
teau, and the ancestral domain of the 
Condéis. The Chateau of Mortefontaine, 
and the Forest of Montmorency, in whose 
shade the great Condé, flushed with con- 
quest, reposed from the toils of war, and 


| 
| 











to whose retreats Jean Jaques Rousseau, | 
while basking in the genial sunshine of fa- | 
vor of a noble patron, retired from the com- | 
panionship of his contemporaries, and gave 
utterance to a truthful eloquence which | 
gained the sympathy of the world. These 
were the rich bounties, prodigal offerings | 
of love bestowed by the Duc de Bourbon, 
the last of the heroic line of the Condés | 
upon the Baroness de Feuchéres. The | 
substantial homage to beauty, of wealth and | 
station. 

The history of the fair subject of our | 
sketch carries us back in imagination, to. 
the pleasure loving Court of Charles the | 
Second, to the days of revel of the merry | 
monarch, when the wanton smile of a mis- | 
tress established a right to a Duchy, and | 
the favors of a fair lip were rewarded with | 
a principality; when a foreign courtesan | 
claimed in right of her charms, the Duchy | 
of Portsmouth, and the careless player girl | 
Nell Gwynne, gave birth to princes. 


The triumph of personal charms and ac- | 
complishments, in spite of vice and lowli- | 
ness of condition, is no less marked in the | 
career of the Baroness de Teuchéres, | 
though living in an age of severer virtue. 
No birth could have been more humble | 
than that of the Baroness. Her father was | 
a poor fisherman rejoicing in the plebeian | 
name of Dawes. Sophy, his daughter, a | 
poor, half naked child of nature, passed | 
her early youth upon the sands of a hum- | 
ble fishing village, little dreaming in her 
artless simplicity of her future elevation. 
Titles and lordly possessions were not com- 
passed by her brightest visions. The lim- 
its of her native hamlet bounded her ambi- 
tion. She dreamed of no conquests be- 
yond the young sailor companion of her 
father. But she was not destined to blos- 
som unseen. Her beauty and interesting 
mien attracted the patronizing notice of a 
neighboring Squire's lady; by her inflv- | 
ence, she gained admittance into a school 
of charity—whence after receiving the ele- 
ments of a simple education, she was sent 
to London as an apprentice to a milliner. 
Her resistless beauty exposed her to the 
temptations of the metropolis to which she 
easily yielded. She became the reigning 
toast of the gay gallants of the town—the 
flaunting mistress—the wanton beauty of 
the theatre. 

The Due de Bourbon, then in London, 
in consequence of the expulsion of the 
Royal family from France, while in search 
of pleasure to relieve the ennui of his exile, 
came within the influence of her attractive 
charms. Her conquest was complete ; her 
winning air irresistible. The last of the 
Condés became the devoted slave of the 
London courtesan, the poor fisherman’s 
daughter, and his power and wealth were 
henceforward at her service ; such is the 
witchery of beauty. 

The return of the Duc de Bourbon to 
France, upon the restoration of the Royal 
family, served to extend her triumph; up- 
on the Duke resuming his ancestral digni- 
ties, the fair object of his affections shared 
his elevation. She was enthroned mistress 
of the Palais de Bourbon, the successor of 
a long line of high-titled dames, whose very 
pictures upon the walls must have frowned 








as they looked down upon her, flaunting in 
the ancient hall, the scene of their past 


higher clssses were more exclusive in their 
social relations than during the reign of 
Louis XVIII. ‘lhe restoration was deemed 
by the court a triumph over the people.— 
‘The aristocracy were conscious that they 
had regained their privileges by the aid of 
an external force, and consequently felt that 
they owed no gratitude to the canaille of 
their own country. The distinction between 
the nodlesse and the bourgeoisie was never 
more marked. Virtue and merit, unaccom- 
panied by pretensions to birth, met in this 
sentiment of exclusiveness with an irresisti- 
ble obstacle to advancement in society. 

The mistress of the Due de Bourbon 
succeeded where higher claims were of no 
avail. She became the reigning belle of 
the exclusive coteries of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the coveted guest of the most 
fashionable salons, the Queen of beauty 
and fashion—She was received at court, 
and shared in the distinctions of the most 
noble and high-born. Miss Sophy Dawes 
(her plebeian name, gives piquancy to the 
fact) was in every respect treated en 
duchesse. 

The Baron de Feuchéres, a young and 
gallant soldier, aid-de-camp to the Duke, 
and enjoying a high rank in the army, pos- 
sessed of every advantage that nature and 
high rank could bestow to render him an 
object of interest in the eyes of the fair and 
courtly, was struck with her beauty, and 
proposed for her hand. The Due de 
Bourbon, anxious to promote the ambitious 
views of his mistress and obtain for her a 
recognized rank and position, eagerly con- 
sented. The young nobleman, blinded by 
his Jove to the real relation between the 
object of his affections and the Duke, and 
receiving from the latter the positive assu- 
rance that Miss Dawes was his natural 
daughter, made her his wife, and she be- 
came the Baroness de Feuchéres. The 
Baron, with the frank confidence of a no- 
ble nature, trusting in the honor of his 
master, became the victim of an unprin- 
cipled prince aud an ambitious designing 
woman. ‘The transaction is unequalled for 
its baseness. Never was the altar more 
desecrated than by this uuholy marriage. 
There stood the licentious Duke, in the 
false character of a father, the unchaste 
woman in the borrowed garb of purity, 
deceit and falsehood personified, the dark 
shades of a revolting picture thrown into 
broader contrast by the bright beaming 
virtues of the young Baron de Feuchéres. 
The Duc ‘de Bourbon was guilty of a great 
social wrong, prompted by the unholy 
feudal spirit which claims the rights of 
inferiors in birth, as fair objects of sa- 
crifice. 

It was not long before the Baron was 
awakened to a suspicion of the true position 
of his wife. He cought an interview with 
the Duc de Bourbon, and spoke boldly of 
his wrongs, but left his presence assured of 
the innocence of the Baroness and the in- 
justice of his suspicions His sentiments 
of loyalty forbade him to suspect the honor 
of his prince. He did not, however, re- 
main long in suspense ; vexed by his own 
doubts and the whisperings of his friends, 
so galling to a man of spirit. 


His wife became the witness of her own 
hishonor; in a moment of rage she confess- 


| ed that she was the mistress of the Duke, 
triumphs. 


and that she had ever been devoted to his 


There is no period in history, where the | passions. ‘The Baron de Feuchéres hurried 
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to the presence of the Due de Bourbon,and| The Baroness de Feucheres, after the 
boldly reproached him with his wrongs. He | death of the Duc de Bourbon, abandoned b 
returned his commission and resigned the her friends, and finding that society in whic 
various lucrative offices, for which he had | she had acted so prominent a part, a desert 





been indebted to the patronage of the prince, | of friendship and affections, retired to Lon- 
and resolved to leave the scene of his dis-|don, to enjoy in a private life the bounties 
honor. The Dukealternately availed himself of the Duke. She died lately. Since her 
of threats and promises to change his pur-| death, her property has been the subject of 
pose, but he was inflexible He aban/oned | jitigation. Her husband, the Baron de Feu- 
the service of the Duke and the worthless | ehéres, claimed a right to the property, 
Baroness forever. | wisich right he ceded to the Hospices of 

His wife witnessed his departure, without | Paris, (unwilling to enjoy the wages of sin.) 
a passing regret. She had no sorrow to! The case has been decided in the Courts of 


expend upon the absence of one she had | Law, of London and Paris, in favor of the 
never loved. She had gained her purpose, | heirs of the Baroness. 


and the instrument of her advancement was| ‘The sketch, that we have presented, is 
of no longer service. His presence served not unworthy of notice, as a chapter of con- 
only to constrain her relations with the | temporary history, illustrative of the char- 
Duke, and his réproaches to embitter her acter of men of historical interest, of the 
life of pleasure, and to disturb her wanton | manners of the times, of the morality of the 
repose. The Baroness with the additional higher classes and the vicissitudes of for- 
eclat of her separation from her husband, tune. ‘To those who may deem what we 
continued to lead a life of gaiety and fashion. | have written unworthy of record, as gossip 


Her influence over the Due de Bourbon! and trifling, we address the apolugy used by 
increased with his years, until that relation | Voltaire on a similar occasion. 


which had been sought to bring pleasure, | 


became an insufferable burthen. The Duke 
wearied with the importunities of his mis- 
tress, and impatient of her control, sought 


refuge in death. He was found killed by his | 


own hand in his bed-chamber, though there 
were not wanting suspicions of foul play. 
He left the greater part of his immense 
possessions, diminished only by his boun- 
ties to the Baroness, to the Due d’ Aumale, 
the third son of the present king of France. 


Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans, | 


ever alive to the personal interests of his 
family, was known to have intrigued with 
the Baroness de Feuchéres, for the purpose 
of directing her influence upon the Duc de 
Bourbon, to his own advantage. He was 
desirous of adding the immense fortune of 
the house of Condé to those of Orleans. 
He industriously courted the friendship of 
the Baroness, she was constant guest at the 
Palais Royal, and his family bestowed upon 
her every attention that could flatter her 
vanity and obtain her good will ‘Through 
the influence of the Duke of Orleans, she 
was admitted at Court, the object of her 
highest ambition. The Duc de Bourbon, 
shared with most of his family, a jealous 
suspicion of the Orleans branch. ‘The poli- 
tical treason of Philip Egalité, the father 
of Louis Philippe, served to destroy all 
ora between his family and the Bour- 
bons. The Duke of Bordeaux, the legiti- 
timate successor by hereditary right to the 
throne of France, was the nearest heir by 
law to the succession of the Cond:s, and 
would have probably sueceeded to the pos- 
sessions of the Duc de Bourbon had not 
this natural disposition of his fortunes been 
counteracted by the influence of the Baron- 
ess de Feuchéres. ‘he Duke of Orleans 
was anxious to have obtained for himselt or 
his oldest son the succession, but the Duc 
de Bourbon could not be prevailed upon to 
yield to his ambitious views. As a com- 
promise to satisfy the importunities of his 
mistress and his own prejudices, he declared 
the Due d’ Aumale his heir, rendering him 
the richest man in Europe after his father. 
The character of Louis Philippe gains no 
credit in connection with these facts, and 
his political enemies of the National and 
the Gazette de France, the exponents of the 
extreme opinions in France, have not spared 
their reproaches. 


“'Tant de ditails pourraient rebuter un 
_ philosophe : mais la curiosité, cette faiblesse 
‘si commune aux hommes, cesse presque d’ 
en étre une, quand elle a pour objet des 
| temps et des hommes qui attirent les regards 
| de la posterit’.” R. T. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
Tue Art Union, the distribution of which, 
postponed from December, was announced 
finally to come off last week, has again been 
interrupted by certain legal proceedings, the 
final purport of which is to test the legality 
of the, so called lottery feature, under the 
State Constitution. As no misfortune comes 
without its alleviations, it is the satisfaction 
of this emergency that the Institution will 
come forth from the trial, fully tested as to 
its value and purity and, from present indica- 
tions, in the straightforward published opin- 
ions of Judge Daly and Hon. Samuel Jones, 
with the full establishment of its legality. 
At any rate this point having been questioned 
in one of our courts, it is due to the public 
and the numerous subscribers and members, 
| that the matter should be authoritatively dis- 
| posed of. The case excites largely, the atten- 
| tion of the public, at least that considerable 
portion of it which takes pride in the encour- 
agement of Art and of American Artists. In 
the city of New-York the Free Gallery of the 
Art Union has grown to be a kind of muni- 
cipal Institution, visited by the whole people 
—as much a public property and benefit as 
the Battery or the Fountains. To the coun- 
try at large, it is known as a National Affair, 
distributing annually the works of every 
artist of merit, diffusing information on art 
through new regions, and everywhere accept- 
able by the agency of its members and secre- 
taries, composed universally of the most 
honorable members of the community. The 
Art Union has accomplished a taste for Art, 
a knowledge and possession of paintings and 
engravings through the land, promoting in 
many ways the refinement and pleasures of 
the people. These things do not enter into 
legal argument, but they belong to the merits 
of the ease. There are few persons, we 
presume, who attach the idea of a vulgar lot- 
tery, or anything of immorality, to the pro- 
‘ceedings of tens of thousands of the best 
citizens of the country, so publicly carried 
on during the last ten years. The “lot” 
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feature has been by no means the only one 
of the Art Union; unfortunately it is an 
essential one from its being utterly im- 
possible to provide every member with a 
painting of equal merit, were it possible from 
the cost, while it requires a wiser judgment 
than Solomon to divide the separate shreds 
of any particular canvas of Durand or Leutze, 
to the satisfaction of the subscribers! 

In the meantime, while the Art Union is 
in the scales of justice, the National Academy 
is preparing rapidly its spring exhibition. 
This, we we. ae se is to open with more 
than usual display. The regular contribu- 
tors have generally made t advances on 
their former productions, and some who have 
been but little known to e picture seeing 

ublic will appear to t advantage. The 

resident, Durand, will exhibit a composition 
of a scripture subject, which is generally con- 
sidered his greatest work, and is certainly a 
very grand picture and entirely different from 
anything he has painted before. He has also 
some smaller pictures, one of which is also 
different in sentiment from anything we have 
seen from his hand, a sombre and solemn- 
toned brook scene. The exhibition will be 
attractive in portraits of great power. Healy 
has a full length of two ladies—the daug!:ters 
of Col. Thorn. Grey has a om: beau- 
tiful portrait composition of two children, 
certainly the best thing of its kind he has 
painted. Hieks’s gubernatorial portrait for 
the city, is a ge of wonderful vigor and 
brillianey, and must add materially to the 
artist’s fame. Rossiter has also a showy full 
length of a lady. Lang has several composi- 
tions of life-size figures. Mr. Carpenter, an 
artist of much promise, will exhibit a full 
length of a well known citizen of New-York. 
One or two of the pietures sent out from 
Italy, by Page, will probably be in the exhi- 
bition. Huntington has a composition of 
life size figures, illustrative of a scripture 
subject. Cropsey has contributed several 
most beautiful landscapes, among them one 
of quite a large size, which is one of the 
best, perhaps the very best, of the efforts of 
his talent, and is thoroughly American in its 
materiil and sentiment. Church has several 
pictures. Kensett has two compositions, 
and Inness five, recently sent out from Italy. 
CasiJear has a very beautiful picture said to 
be much superior to epee he has painted 
previously. There will also be a number of 
very fine German pictures. Boutelle, we be- 
lieve, has but one this year. Baker contri- 
butes some exquisite pieces of color, and a 
head of remarkable beauty of sentiment. 
Of the younger artists, a number will appear 
to much better advantage than ever hitherto. 
Taking all the ‘ remarkables’ and ‘ uls’ 
into consideration, we may expect something 
very attractive in the coming exhibition, and 
we hope it may receive the attention of our 
our utilitarian public, 

Messrs. Gouri, & Co, are following up 
the series of art-gratifications which they 
have for sometime afforded the public by the 
exhibition of a new painting by Paul Dela- 
roche. It is a contribution to what may be 
styled the painter's Napoleon Gallery, the 
artist having painted scenes enough from his 
favorite hero’s life, to form one of no incon- 
siderable extent. The present painting re- 
presents Napoleon at Fontainebleau, meditat- 
ing his abdication. There is but one figure, 
that of the Emperor, who is seated in his 
uniform and “ a gris,” with boots 
splashed with mud, io a careless attitude, 
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sidewise on a chair, with one arm resting on 
its back. The unshorn beard, the wearied 
eye, the relaxed muscles, all betoken extreme 
bodily fatigue, and the whole expression of 
face and indicates alike mental anxiety 
and weariness. The look is not that of a 
hero, rather of a bad man, whose schemes 
are foiled and who feels the ground caving 
away beneath him—a truthful rendering of 
scene and character, perhaps, but not one we 
should have looked for from a French artist. 
The execution of the work is admirable, and 
the physical truth of the expression of weari- 
ness, and sleepnessness worthy of close study. 

Messrs. G. & Co. have just published a well 
executed lithographic portrait of Mrs. Cathe- 
rine N. Sinclair, late Mrs. Forrest. 

A new exhibition of Statuary to be opened 
this week at the Stuyvesant Institute, the 
work of Mr. Brackett, now of Boston, whose 
studio in New York a few years since will 
be remembered by our art-noticing citizens, 
comes to us with the recommendations of 
friends and critics of “ wisest censure.” The 
subject is a group, the “ Shipwrecked Mother 
and Child,” prone from a block of Ver- 
mont marble. reenough has written a 
warmly eulogistie letter on its treatment, 
which has been published, and Edward Ev- 
erett has commended it in some public pro- 
ceedings. A Boston letter to us, announcing 
the departure of the work for this city re- 
marks, “ It is, indeed, a work of great beauty, 
besides flattering one into a most “ pleasing 
sadness” while looking upon it. I will not 
go into its particular merits, for you will 
quickly see them for yourself, and they will 
be sure to grow sa you as often as you 
look upon it.” e shall speak of it, from 
observation, in our next. 








VARIETIES. 


THE BETTER LAND. 
ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED WIFE. 
From the German. 
BY C. T. B. 
Kyow'st thou the land where every wo is o’er, 
Where the poor heart with anguish heaves no 


more, 
Where balmy breathings cool the fevered 
breast, 
And the clear eye looks forth, serene and blest? 
Know’st thou the land! 
Then thither, oh! 
Thither to her, 
My loved one, would I go! 


Know’st thou the house—its mossy roof dost 
know? 
The narrow chamber, dark and sad, below? 
Yet peace is there; naught stirs the sleep so 
sound 
Of him who there, at last, his home hath found. 
Know’st thou the house! 
Then thither, oh! 
Thither to her, 
Still dwelling, would I go! 


Know’st the hillf The vale beyond dost 
know? 
There ends the way, there ends our every wo; 
From the dark chasm steals a voice e’en now : 
“I wait for thee!. Come! Ah! why tarriest 
thou ?” 
She calls for me! 
Ay, down below ; 
I would, I must 
To her, my lost one, go '” 
—Christian Enquirer. 


Tue Frencn Stage.—I have not been at any 
theatre, opera, or other place of public aimuse- 
went sinee New Year's night, when I saw the 
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Malade Imaginaire beautifully performed at_ 


the Francais, They always choose for the be- 


ginning of the year some play with a good | 
ceremonie, which affords all the corps an op- | 
—, to come forward and make their | 

w to the public. ‘The ceremonie of the Ma- 
lade Imaginaire is, as you doubtless remember, | 


a mock inauguration of a doctor, in glorious 
macaronic Latin, or Latin and French mingled 
in exquisitely ridiculous properties. All the 
company, ladies and all, appeared in the scar- 
let robes of the faculty, even to the clever 
little girl who played b 


of the audience, as they parted right and left 
to take their seats. Requier, the unapproach- 
able Requier, who had been, if possible, better 
than himself, as the young doctor in the piece 


(M. Diaforus fils), brought in a little “ gag” of | 


his own, when it came to be his turn to exa- 
mine the candidates; he asked this question, 
not in the original— 


Quid faciendum fieminis 
Dont les appas sont fletris. 


But there has been a much better ceremonie 
since then, when the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
was given, and the Francais and Academie 
combined their forces, so that singers, dancers, 
and actors, all made their appearance together. 
—Carl Benson in the Spirit of the Times. 


KEESES RETORT TO GOWAN. 


Mr. Gowan has been among books from his 
boyhood. He knows when to attend an auc- 
tion, and what to buy. Many an Irish retort 
has he dealt to Keese the auctioneer, who does 
not every day meet such a match as Gowan, 
nor always suffer even then. When Keese 
was once selling prayer-books, Mr. G., who sat 
somewhat back in the company, wishing to 
“put upon” the rattling auctioneer slightly, 
interrupted the rapid vocalization with—“ are 
they in English?” As quick as gunpowder 
Keese replied—“Of course they are; do you 
suppose a man is going to pray in Irish?” 

The preceding is from the Evening Mirror, to 
which we may add another which came off in 
our presence, and has not yet got into print: 

A Sentiment—One day there was in the 
long wareroom one of those monotonous 
drones of well-trained beggar boys harping on 
asingle string, against all questions and comers 
to the tune of “give me a penny—zive me a| 
penny—give me a penny.” ‘Lhere was no | 
making any impression on him short of kick- | 
ing him down stairs. A book-worm or two at | 
the tables were getting vexed and impatient. 
“Oh,” says Keese, who happened to come 
along, “it’s that fellow, he's always on one 
(s)cent.” 

LOVE AT TWO SCORE. 
BY W. M, THACKERAY, 
Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin, 

That never has known the barber’s shear, 
All your aim is woman to win— 

That is the way that boys begin— 

Wait till you come to forty year. 


Curly gold locks cover foolish brains ; 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains, 

Under Bonnybeil’s window panes— 
Wait till you've come to forty year. 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pass 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 

Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year. 


Piet me round, I bid ye declare, 
All good fellows whose beards are grey, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow, and wearisome, ere 
Even a month was past away ¢ 


The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever have shone, 


wise; they came for- | 
ward two by two and received the salutations | 


May pray and whisper, and we not list, 
Or look away and never be missed, 
Ere yet even a month was gone. 


Gillian’s dead, Heaven rest her bier ; 
Ifow I loved her twenty years syne! 
Marian’s married, but I sithere ~ 
Alive and merry at forty year, 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs, Harper & Broruers have in press, and 
will shortly publish:—Austria in 1848 and 
1849: a Political History of the Austrian Em- 
pire, embracing an Account of the Revolu- 
tionary Movements at Vienna, Milan, Venice, 
Prague, and in Hungary; with full details of 
the Hungarian Constitution and Rights, the 
| Assaults made upon them, and the Struggle for 

their maintenance; with a Sketch of the Life 
}and Character of Kossuth, by Wui1am UH. 
| Stites, late Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of 

Vienna ; Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. The Howadji 
| in Spain, by George Wm. Curtis, Esq., Author 
| of The Nile Notes of a Howadji. Bunsen’s 
| Life of Niebuhr. Falkenburg, by the Author 
|of “Mildred Vernon,” &ce. Romanism at 
|Home. The Two Families of Chapelton, by 
the Author of “ Rose Douglas.” . 


| The Works of J. A. Ingress, in a series of 


| 102 plates, engraved by Reveil and bound in a 
| 4to volume, with text, &c., has been imported 
by Baruuere. 

Mr. Lossine, the well known artist in wood 
engraving and author of several works, an- 
nounces an elaborate Typographical, Doeu- 
mentary, Biographical, and Pictorial History 
of our Republic, from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the year 1814, and a 
companion work on the Old French War. 

Mr. J. S. Reprretp announces as in prepara- 
tion Michand’s History of the Crusades, of 
which vol. 1 is just published in London, 
He also announces the Complete Works of 
William Congreve, with a Memoir by Hartley 
Coleridge, in 2 vols. 12mo., with a portrait, 
being the first of a series of works of the Eng- 
lish Dramatists, commencing with those of the 
Restoration. J. 8. R. has in press The English 
Dramatic Poets, commencing with the Comie 
Dramatists of the Restoration, in 12mo_ vols. 
I. The Complete Works ot William Congreve: 
with a biography by Hartley Coleridge, and 





| a criticism on his works by William Hazlitt, 


in 2 vols. 12mo., with Portrait. 
The Musical World is the title of a new 
| semi-monthly journal published and edited by 
Oliver Dyer, No. 257 Broadway, who is as- 
sisted in the management of its various depart- 
ments by experienced and accomplished musi- 
cal writers. The European correspondents are 
Wellington Guernsey, London; W. H. Fry, 
Paris; and Lowell Mason, Germany. The 
Musical World appears on the Ist and 15th of 
each month in a large quarto form of 24 pages. 
A recent number says: “A house in this 
city once occupied by Gen. Washington, is 
now a music store. Washington’s bedroom is 
filled with drums, trumpets, opheclides, and 
trombones; his study is hung round with fid- 
dles, violoneellos, double-basses, guitars, ban- 
jos, and all manner of stringed instruments ; 
the library shelves are piled with ‘Oh, boys, 
carry me ‘long,’ ‘ Nelly Bly,’ ‘ Chuck in de wood 
dar,’ ‘Give me Old Musie,’ ‘ Ben Bolt,’ besides 
thousands of other pieces of music more re- 
fined and classical; the old reception and 
drawing rooms now 7 the general sales 
rooms, and the remainder of the building is 
|usefully disposed of. Among other musical 
| compositions, beneath which the shelves are 
| groaning, is a favorite song entitled the ‘Old 
| Pear Tree,’ which commemorates the touching 
| recollections that are associated with a septi- 


| 
| 





| genarian tree, planted in the yard by Wash- 
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ington’s own hand, and still standing.” This 
house is the one oceupied by Firth, Pond & 
Co., Franklin Square. 

“A Hand-Book of Slavery—of permanent 
value to clergymen and others who take part 
in Church Judieatories—and a desirable vo- 
Jume of reference for every one,” is announced 
to appear next week, in a duodecimo of 300 
pages. J. D. Tuorrs, Publisher, Cincinnati. 

essrs. Goutp & Lincoty, Boston, are pre- 
paring to put forth about the middle of this 
month “Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany "—a 
monthly series in 16mo. of 180 pages. Also in 
preparation are: “Tales of Enterprise and 
Adventure, for the amusement of the Young.” 
“The Great Cities of the Ancient World in 
their Glory and Desolation,” and a new book 
by Dr. Kitto. 

Messrs. Liprrncorr, Gramso & Co., Philadel- 
yhia, have in preparation a series of Cabinet 
Histories of the United States, under the di- 
rection of T. S. Arthur and W. H. Carpenter. 
Which Series promises equal usefulness with 
the various histories of distinguished persons 
so successfull ty by the Messrs. Abbott 
and published by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 









READABLE BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES 


OF 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY 


oF 
THE BEST AUTHORS. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
2 vols. 16mo., fancy cloth—Price One Dollar. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY 
THROUGH 
TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1844, 1845, anp 1846. 
By M. HUC, 
Missionary Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus. 


This narrative, related with great interest and sim 

—adding to our original stores of intormation with 

piquancy of an Ara! Tale—is 

ney and circuit of Chinese 

bet, with a forced return to 
rmed Roman Catholic , and his 

the breaking up of the Pekin 


ty 


rae; . A d u 

_ Messrs. Moone & Anpersoy, Cincinnati, have eng the one ae oe nents cine be 

in —_ a Review of Bisho - ye Protest, cally called the A ical Vicoriat of Men a 
and a work on oratory, entitled the American e youte avery snare tenoveliy, dangir, 

Orator and Manual of Eloquence, by J. C. Pm Gasus sow he as first. time 20 fully de- 
Zachor, author of several works. scribed, and which, it may be remarked, at 


not merely to our love 


ENGLISH. the marvellous. : é 
“Suggestions in Design,” for the use of| ,the,,Mngtin Meview.¢ a Oe tee a 
artists, and art-workmen in metal, wood, glass, Babet have extended very considerably the 


existing 
remote regions of inner 


results of these 
and the Lamas,” 


and leather, the Potter, Engraver, Printer in 
colors, &e., is the title of a publication issuing 
in monthly shilling parts by Mr. Bogue, Lon- 
don. The work embraces all styles and mate- 
rials and will contain hundreds of hints in de- 
sign. 

“Across the Rocky Mountains from New 
York to California; with a Stay at the Mor- 
mon Colony at Salt Lake,” by W. Kelly, is the 
first volume of a new Monthly Series or 
Library, entitled “The Book-case,” recently 
started by Simeon & Melntyre, Paternoster 
Row. 

Lord Ingestrie edits a small volume of con- 
tributions from various authors, on the present 
state and prospects of society, entitled “ Meli- 
ora; or, Better Times to Come.”—-Lord Hol- 
land is editing another volume of his father’s 
reminiscences, entitled “Memoirs of the Whig 
Party during my Time.”—Sir J. E. Davis, the 
late peg yr: o a. oe well known 
author of “China and the Chinese,” has just | 
ready anew work on “China during the War | SRSECHACAL: AD. SRRANMAD : EROS: 
and since the Peace,” in two volumes, with | 1 vol. 16mo. 50 ets. 
illustrations.—The Library edition of “Dr. | “The London Times is the daily epic of the world.”— 
Thirlwall’s Greece” is now completed by the | Literary World. 
epuemmenne of the 8th volume.—The Rev. J. 
Hi. Gurney, Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone, The Yellowplush Papers. 
has nearly ready for publication a volume of 
“ Historical Sketches,” illustrating memorable | Ch: Serie a 
events and epochs. A new weekly literary | 1 vol. lémo. 50 ets. 
journal, “ The People’s Athenzeum,” price 1}d., | «jronest-hearted, keen-sighted, plush-breeched Jeames.” 
is announced in London, | —Courier and Enquirer. 

Messrs. Brack announce a uniform octavo | 


library edition of the Waverley Novels: it The Maiden and Married Life of 
will be yrstet in a new, large, and distinct | Mary Powell. 

type, and each volume will contain a complete | 

novel; the whole series forming 25 volumes. | 1 vol. 16mo. 50 ets. 

In their prospectus, the publishers compute | “This is a charming book.”—Christian Observer. 

the entire number of copies sold of former edi- oo 
tions at 120,000.— “The Life of Wallace” | 
forms the subject of a romance announced by | 
Messrs, Brack; and “The ry! of Bruce, a) 


Posthumous Tale,” by y the late Miss Aguilar. THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 


‘The Machinery of the 19th Century. POOLE'S LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE 
By G. D. DEMPSEY, ©. E. PEDLINGTONIANS. 


Representing in detail a M achinery of the present day, THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

te ’ i . 
lished in monthly Sern, ach wile ors suaheo=-getes PAP ERS FROM THE QUARTERLY RE- 
$1 50. Part I.—now ready. VIEW, &e. 


H. BAILLIERE, | 
290 Broapwar. a3 tf 


amount of knowledge of 
Asia.” 


Blackwood’: Magazine, summing up the 
and other researches in an article © Thibet 


trodden by any European.” 
The jon N mees M. Huc “a most 
poe ip nes book! though it ia which 
th c n, one Ww 
our voadere will So uure to pi and 
themselves. We could fill columns with 
tracts, but it is best to send our readers to the book i 
Says the Edinburgh Revs “A 


most of 
up for 
ex- 








le strain of good humor and as amply to 
sal of any class of readers. In these points M. Huc 
some resemblance to his English namesake, Theo- 
dore, as we may almost call him.” 





JUST PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES, 


Essays from the London Times: 


4 COLLECTION OF 








WILL BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 
HORACE SMITH’S GAIETIES AND GRA- 
VITIES. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington street, Boston, 
THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISco. 
VERY FOR 1852; 


OR, YEAR BOOK OF FACTS.IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
Exhibiting the most iepertant angwesten and improve. 


Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry 

Astronomy, M: re . Zoology, "poiany, mn 
jtiquities, ke; 

with a list of recent Publications; a 

c listof Patents; obituaries of eminent Scientific 

Men; ee papers in Scientific Jour- 


EDITED BY DAVID A. WELLES, A.M. 


Containing a likeness of Prof. Jos. Henry, of Smithso- 
nian Institute. Price $1 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 


PALESTINE, 
From the Patriarchal to the Present Age. By Joun 
Kirto, D.D, With upwards of 200 Engravings. 
Price $1 25. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT, 
EMBRACING A DIARY OF EXPLORATIONS ON 
THE NILE; 

Weng observations illustrative of the Manners, Customs 


Institutions of the People, and Present Condi- 
tion of the Antiquities and Ruins. 


With numerous Engravings. 
BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH, 
Editor of Boston Medical Journal. Price $1 25. 


NOW COMPLETE, 
In one elegant 8vo. volume. Price three dollars. 
ARVINE’S CYCLOPEDIA 
oF 


ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE & THE FINE ARTS. 
CONTAINING 
Anecdotes of the various 


most ce! 
different 
This is a most amusing, instructive, and entertainin 
work. The anecdotes are of a high order, and of suc 
wonderful variety as to furnish something of interest for 


&S | every class of readers, upon almost every possible topic. 





IN PREPARATION, 
To be ready about April 15th, 
CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


To be published in gree | volumes of 180 pages each. 


—ALSO— 
ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE; 
Or, True TaLes OF ENTERPRISE. 
For the Amusement of the Young. 


THE GREAT CITIES OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD 
In their Glory and Desolation. 


By THEODORE A. BUCKLEY. 
KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE 
OUR SAVIOUR. 





a3 2t 
Hf. C. PECK & TITEO. BLISS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are Preparing for speedy Publication 
A COMPLETE 
MANUAL OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP, 
EMBRACING 


The Principles, ‘vith a full Description of the Forms, Cere- 
monies, &c., &e. of the rder. 


By REV. A. B. GROSH. 
On Thursday, the 18th March, 

Will be Published and for sale by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
From early sheets received from the Edinburgh Publisher, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


or 
LORD JEFFREY. 
By LORD COCKBURN. 








In 2 vols, demy &vo. m20 tf 
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HUDSON'S SHAKSPEARE. 





THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE: 


THE TEXT CAREFULLY RESTORED ACCORDING TO THE FIRST EDITIONS. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
AND A LIFE OF THE POET. 


BY H. N. HUDSON, A.M. 
In 11 vols. 16mo. $1 each. 





“The introductions are delightful reading, and marked by great acuteness of thought, delicacy of sentiment, and 
high of the genius of the preutitare: The notes, too, are just what they should be, brief, pointed, ss in- 
genious, and explain very satisfactorily the obscure places.””— The Churchman, New York. 

“ We know of no better edition of ears. In_its paper, ty P and woodcuts, the present American 
edition is quite equal, if not superior, to the nglish. It also ie an Les Hr value in the notes oat revisions of ‘Mr. 
Hudson, long known as a Shaksperian student.”—7he Transcript, Boston. 


“No edition of 
the 


are 
that is, not and clear, but of that kind that teils to ; 
somal by Mr em are very significant, just, apposite, and desizable. 
their centre-tables, travelling-trunks, and li 
New York, 
“The edition is an exceedingly convenient one for the reader, not of too large a size to be carried anywhere and 
taken up any time, while the type is of that description which will not fatigue the eye.”—Evening Post, New York. 
* An edition of ee edited so admirably as this—so convenient in its form, so elegant in its execution, and 
so cheap in its ee we hope, have a ci over the country corresponding to its great merits.””—Graham’s 
Magazine, 


“Those who regard the text alone or chiefly, will find the edition under notice the best and most convenient extant. 
The volumes are of just the proper size for handling, and the notes are at the bottom of each page.”—Morning Post, 
Boston, 


e earnestly advise our readers to suppl 
brary shelves with a copy of Hudson's Shakspeare.”—The Home Journal, 


“The introductions to the several plays by the editor, Mr. Hudson, one of the best Shaksperian students and iter- 
preters of the day, are very full, abounding in elegant criticism upon the creations of the poet’s genius, and containing 


4 notices If. plays. Indeed the edition is in all respects an excellent one, and notwithstandin 
multiplication of copies hakspeare, there 
one.”—Lowell Journal. 


mi i Bey library and daily use, this edition of Shakspeare is the best we are acquainted with.”—Christian Inquirer 
ew 


is ample room for the present issue, as it supplies a place not fill 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston anp CAMBRIDGE, 


And for Sale by Booksellers generally. 


A Great Work for the People. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. With Portrait. 
Price $1 PER copy. 


JOHN BALL, 48 Norra Fourts srreet, Pamaperruia, 


and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
ACTIVE CANV. M MENT FOR THE SALE OF THIS 
rOPULRR Aki SHaREY PURLICA TION ATION CAN FIND BMELON es 
G. & B. WiSTERMANN BROS., MR. BARTLETT'S NEW GIFT BOOK. 
GERMAN BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS OF | Lately Die Gin cece Price $3 50. Cloth, 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just received from Germany, FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD 
NEANDER’S' Wissenschaftliche Abhrand- AND HIS APOSTLES. 
ial'e Herausgegeben von J. L. Jacobi. Berlin, | 4 succession of Visits to the Sites and Scenes of New Tes- 
1851, $1 25. tament Narrative. 
NEANDER’S:. All ine Geschichte der 


By W. H. BARTLETT, Ese., 
christlichen Kirche u. Pooien Xi. Band. —— Author of “Walks about Jerusalem,” “Forty Days in the 
K-J. Th. Schuclder Tatar 185s, #3 gone 


se 7 The Work contains twenty-three beautifully executed 
PURGSTALL.—Literaturgeschichte vings on steel—300 pages of letter-press, and 
der Araber. Von ihrem mne bis ca Ende des twenty-four Woodcuts. 


zwélften Jahrhunderts der imp. VIRTUE, SON & CO 
&vu. Wien, 1851, $9 25. m2? 2t “ 26 John street, N. Y, 


PFIZMAIER (AUGR.)—Worterbuch der Ja- > 
Recently Published. 


a Sprache Erste Lieperung. Wien, 1851, $6. 
MAN AND HIS MIGRATIONS, 


BY 
: R. G. LATHAM, 
LIEBIG (JUSTUS).—Chemische Briefe. 3te| avruon or “TUE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” “MAN AND 


Heidelberg, 1851, $2 25. HIs VARIETIES,” &c., cc, 


G. & B. Ws Philological and Theol ical Cata- 12mo. Stiff boards. 50 cents. Muslin 75 cents. 
loguee are sent GRATIS on cagieston C. B. NORTON, 


G. & B, WESTERMANN BROS,, Cuampers Srreet, unper THE Irvine Hovsr. 
m20 tf 


a3it 











Uniform with the “ Nile Boat.” 





HUMBOLDT (ALEX. von).—Kosmos, Vol. III. 
2te Abtheilung. Stuttgart, 1852, $1 50. 





asit 200 Broadway, New York. 








The National Illustrated Library 


Publishing in monthly volumes; each containing 320 ages 
and from 50 to 100 Engravings, beautifully Connd. 
Messrs. Ingram, Cooke & Co., London, Proprietors. 
OSWELL’'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

4 vols. 8vo. cloth, top gilt edges. 


OOK OF ENGLISH SONGS, from 16th 
toi9th Century. 8vo. cloth. 
UMAS’S TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE. 8vo. cloth. 
| UC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, TIII- 
7 BET, and CHINA. Vol. 1. 
|THE PATHWAY OF THE FAWN. 8vo. 
. cloth, gilt edges. 
ADY FELICIA. By H. Cocxton. 8vo., 
_4 blue and silver. 
J ARNETT’S HAND-BOOK TO THE PIA- 
NO-FORTE. Demy 4to. 
EMS OF WOOD ENGRAVING, Imperial 


Folio, enamelled boards, in elegant binding. 
Do, do. _ folio boards. 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMA- 
_ NACK, for 1852. 
Vn OF LONDON AND PANORAMA 
OF THE THAMES, with Key. 
Do. Do. Do. LOWER EGYPT. 
Do. Do. Do. HOLY LAND. 
JOPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS— 
consisting of the Illustrated London Spelling Book, 
Reading Book, Instructor, and New Testament. In cloth, 
gilt edges. 


IK OSSUTH’S LIFE. Paper covers, stitch- 
ed. 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Proprietors of the National Illustrated Library 


announce a New Series, of larger and more copiously il- 
lustrated volumes, under the title of the 


Illustrated London Library. 


Each volume will contain upwards of 400 pages, and be 
embellished with numerous dscape Illustrations, Por- 
traits, and Architectural and Archeological subiects. 
The series will include works of History, Biography, and 
Travels, and the general pro 8 of Art, Science, and Li- 
a The following will be ready for delivery in a 
ew days: 


heer THE BURIED CITY OF THE 


EAST. A narration of the Discoveries of Layard 
and Botta, with descriptions of the Sculptures, &c., by 
Joseph Bonomi. 


HE POLITICAL WORKS OF LOUIS NA- 
POLEON BONAPARTE. With an original Me- 


moir of his Life, brought down to the present date, from 
authentic sources. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 





t=” The Undersigned are Agents for the Publishers of 
the National Lijustrated, and Illustrated London Li- 
braries, and are prepared to receive orders from the Trade. 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


Trapve Sate Rooms, 13 Parx-Row. 
m20 St 





DAVIDSON'S 
Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. 
Price 38 cents and under. 


A new work for the -Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan ; the Music of all the principal Pieces 
being given, and placed over the English and Foreign 
Version of the Words, so that the Reader is not only 
able to follow the Music as well as the Libretto of the 
Opera, but has a complete preservation of both for afler 
reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with li 
Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI GHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCIA ‘DI LAMMERMUIR, 1 Pieces; DON GIO- 
VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 
FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces SEMIRA- 
MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA B 
HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA 
Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS Il, 5 
Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 

*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The Creation, ll Pieces, Price 12% 
Israel in Egypt, ey “ 12% 
Sampson, = “ 12% 
The Messiah, — * 2s 
mi5 tf 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau srreer, 
Agent for the United States; 


Charles Welford, Astor House; Evans & Brittain, 697 
Broadway; Daniele & Smith, Philedelphia; Jas. Munroe 
& Cow G. P. Reed & Co. Boston: Nash & Woodhouse, 

1c. ; 41a aury, ashington. 80 order 0 
all Booksellers. . 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


HAND-BOOK OF WINES. 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 
By THOMAS McMULLEN. 


A s blending of all the p vabesiteraes 
ter to the subject, from the very best 
au , combined with the [a game experience of the 
writer, constituting a correct on 
Wines and Foreign Spirits. Without in an com- 
promising its uty, e matter is presented — a form 
as renders the wo exceodingly interesting and attrac- 
tive to the general er 

OnEEyTS. 

Of the Vine—Of the Grape—OF the Fermen- 


tation—Of Wine—Of the Wines 


rance—Spain— 
Madeira—P ortu gal—Germany—Canaries—Italy— Sicil 

—Hungary—Greece—Persia—Cape of Good Hope—Of 
the Conservation—Mixing—Adulteration—Purchasing. 


Fining and Bottling haan p Es Sno mn | and 
Effects of Wine—Dietetic and M — ties of 
Wines—Art of Drinking Wine—Misce 
Proverbs and Sayings— Wines of the Tecate Stet of 
all known Wines and their Description—Distillation— 
Brand —Rum—Gin—Asvech~Ueee 4 and Effects of Alco- 
holic Liquors—Liqueurs—List of all known Alcoholic 


Liquors and Description. m20 if 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL 


States uf the Union—embracing all the new Constitu- 
— oy Amendments to Spring of 1852— 
price 


DR. GREGORY’S CHEMISTRY, for Medical 
em and higher classes in the University—price 


ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; 
containing a Selection of Oratorical and Dramatical 
ieces, a jes, and Dialogues, with an original 
ntroducto say on the Elemenis of Elocution, de- 
pa for use of schools, academies, and colleges 
—price 


PULTES HOM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
Physician. $1 50. 


HOLCOMB’S SCIENCE OF HOM(COPA- 
thy. 75 cents. 

CLARK’S ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH LAN- 
guage. 40 cents. 


RARETELS LIFE OF WINFIELD SCOTT. 


MANSFIELD HISTORY or tur MEXICAN 
War. $1 25. 


WILLARD’S HISTORY or UNITED STATES, 
New Edition. $1 50. 


DAVIESS — TARY 
New Edition. $1. 


GEOMETRY. 
m27 


Peter Parley. First Book. 


Just Published : 
PETER PARLEY'S FIRST BOOK 


SPELLING AND READING. 


NUMEROUS CUTS AND FINE FRONTISPIECE. 
By the Author of 


Parley's First Book of History, Common School | 


History, Geography, de., Le. 
16mo., half bound morocco, handsome cover. 
PRICE 1254 CENTS. 


As a Book for Primary Instruction the above is deci- 
ay one of the best ever issued and most capitally suited 
to Primary Schools t the country. 


Schools supplied at reasonable rates, 


Teachers will receive co: for examination on li- 
cation to the Publisher. sow — 


A large discount to the Trade. 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
48 North Fourth, below Arch street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


m27 Steow 


ENGRAVING. 
HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- | 
lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry 


on the business of ENGRAVING fl bh pe in all its | 
brane’ His facilities are such that is enabled to 





penny all orders prom nly, and in eve sate of the Art, 
the most le terms; wh nce 
- mauy years enables him to feel perfect c ence in 


his efforts to give satisfaction to all who may favor him 
with their perenne. 
N. ORR, No. 52 John stree’ 


pitt (between Nassan and William), Now York. 





ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY; 
OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 


By C. W. WEBBER, 
Author of “Shot in the Eye,” “Old Hicks the Guide,” ée., &c. 


CABINET HISTORY OF KENTUCKY. 
CABINET HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 
By T. S. ARTHUR anp W. H. CARPENTER. 








LIPPINCOTT’S CABINET HISTORIES OF THE STATES. 
Reading for the Million. 


The subscribers have been for some time to publish a series of Castnet Hisrortes of all the States of 
the Union, to senbense » voluase Sox anak Tim | and we he he coos ot their arrangements as to be able to 
jesue the whole series in the shortest possible time ts careful lit 


terary production. 
THE ABOVE VOLUMES NOW READY. 


The im pat 6 ee tn Gas we in tion, can scarce: estimated 
densed leone oe y and i of narra’ will permit the aize'a and price Ad volumes hg bring them 
y 


within the reach = making them home-reading bo~ks for old and Each indi- 
vidual by in consequence, become only with the history of his own State, but wi “that “of the other 
States: thus, mutual interests will a te AND OLD BONDS CEMENTED IN A FIRMER REUNION, 


The talented authors who have we ae | hp these histories are no strangers in the li 


undertake, the public may rest assured wil thoroughly, and that no sectarian, sec’ 
will bias their jadgments, or lead them oo vietads the lemngay of Laclcy. 


. Being con- 





ty te ay 


world. What they 
onal, or party feeling 





For sale by Booksellers generally throughout the United States, 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 








a3 It poe LS __» PHILADELPHIA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Eprren sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
Two volumes 12mo. 
| THE SECOND EDITION. 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

“ Besides the main nee book contains a hundred sketches and Pe abe the Carlyle manner, of 
a —— crowns oe me fil: Ste — so fat Sea Cares ‘Gupta reais dee the old hear hea 
Ce eter ine ter tn bee wy thet cated eee eh oe ation Torrijos sail — 


wn Det ged oy 


familiar whom we knew ?’—Tuacke- 
RAY. 


“The admirers of Carlyle and Sterling will be glad to hear of the rapidity of the sale of the first edition of the above 
work.” 


“ Carlyleans are at present lost in admiration of their master’s Life of John Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 
Home Journal. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
From original Designs by the most eminent Artists, and in Tint. It is complete in one volume duodecimo of 


about 700 pages, ye ee Oe ee 9 nua 


| HINTS ON HEALTH; 


WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 


OF THE 


SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 
~ BY WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, MD., 


| Me her of the Beaten CER y Ses Seen ees ; Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Societ , ke. 
= One Volume 16mo. muslin, 50 cents. 4 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 











| 
' 
hecl 
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LEAVITT AND ALLEN, TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 








BOSTON, 
27 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, Have Now Ready : 
Have just published a New Edition of “ THORPE: A QUIET ENGLISH TOWN, 
LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE, HUMAN LIFE THEREIN 
FROM NEW STEREOTYPE PLATES, " Ran S TL TA >. — | BY REV, WILLIAM MOUNTFORD . 
O Ww E N ’ S H O N f : Auther of “ Euthanasy,” &e., &e. 
E TEXT OF WOLF; with Notes for the | ¢ PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLIs 
THE ILIAD OF OEE. ! gag ent B te Srieaaier Gans tamaeenas te Bow Fe | IN PRESS AND : 2 % ae Y PUBLISH. 

rr ae Also, by the same Author, | 1 


BY HARVEY HUBBARD, 
One vol. 16mo, 


OWEN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. | ELEVEN WEEKS IN EUROPE, 





OWEN’S XENOPHON'S CYROPADIA. ee Wa. ne as oa 
OWEN'S NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, — Re a ots 
OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. Bee egy 
OWENS GREEK READER, with a Lexicon. 12mo. | me DOLE, AND MER FRIENDS 
NOTES ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. By Rev. Albert Barnes, D.D. | 


LEAVITT & ALLEN, 27 Dey street, New York. m2Z7 3t 


NEW BOOKS. | 
BLANCHARD & LEA, | 


| LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
PHILADELPHIA, WORKS. 


uete 7. 
HAVE IN PRESS, | MEMOIRS AND WRITINGS OF HARTLEY 





OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
With nearly Two Thousand Illustrations. 
BY DRS. R. U. PIPER AND HE. J. BIGELOW. 


5. 
| A NEW AND SPLENDID WORK ON 
} 
' 


I. CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. seers. | 228% COLERIDGE. 
ew im e ition. In one very! and handsome Octavo Volume, with sever: undre ustra- RIES EET & ix; > ' i an 7 - 
‘—_————— HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
II. MILLER’S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. POR EMMA WILLARD. 
New and mach Enlarged Edition. With Notes by F. W. Sancent, M.D. In one very large Octavo volume, with | A. S. BARNES & co., 
250 exquisite Illustrations. [Nearly ready.] | Have Just Published 
Ill. PIRIE’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. | WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Edited by Joun NreLu, M.D. In one large and handsome Octavo volume, with 200 Illustrations. [Nearly ready.) 


IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
IV. GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Price $1 75. 


ngs HE call for a Spanish Translation of Mrs. 
Edited by Bripcgs. New and much enlarged Edition. Part I. 8vo., with 185 Lilustrations. (Just ready.) T Willard’s History ie Gir ctheaatilintihn of Gs 


V. BRANSBY COOPER'S LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND | fork seit publisved in the English tongue, of which 


| Hon. Daniel Webster says of an early edition, “I keep it 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY. | near me, as a Book of Reference, accurate in facts and 
In one very large Octavo volume. [Nearly ready.] ——— TOSEPH oii arr Fictions 
é A’ MENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. , : 4sLOTES 
a Bi Reng 5 i. 8vo., with several hundred Illustrations. METALLIC PENS FOR A LL 
VII. SCHMITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR AND | WRITERS. 
EXERCISE BOOK. | Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
Royal 18mo. (Nearly ready.) | No. 91 Jonn street, New York, 
VIII. SCHMITZ’S LATIN READING AND EXERCISE BOOK. | for every description of writing. may always be foul ed 
Royal 18mo. which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





IX. SCHMITZ’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Royal 18mo. 
: X. SIBSON’S MEDICAL ANATOMY. 
Imperial 4to. With Splendid Colored Plates. To match MacLisg’s SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


| MR. GILLOTT 

| Desires to Caution the Public against the 
} 
| 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 





XL PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. ite, bp aesentind Cee BANE Morente: of 
In three handsome crown 8vo. volumes. LABELS, 
XIL BROWNE'S HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. talento tyme: nena {nb Dentyaating Num- 
One volume, crown 8vo. bode pene a 
XI. LARDNER’S HAND-BOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. AB Peckacesor Reuse o€J08RPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
Second course, prising Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and Astronomy. Large Royal 12mo., with over 400 | have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 
Illustrations. None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
XIV. TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. fie, tty ah fine weet Namba Sn te 
Part IV. and last. Handsome 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. (eth eapectal reference to his Xo. ss ), THE PENs are NOT 
XV. LONGET’S PHYSIOLOGY. f15 tf HENRY OWEN, Acewr. 


Translated by F. G. SmirH, M.D. In two large 8vo. volumes, with numerous Illustrations. _—— ae sata ry me = Re, 
XVI BARLOW’S MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 





MEDICINE. | Subscriber respectfully informs the 
Omer one shoes tsi cvseee Sets Ww00D 
XVII. GOLDING BIRD'S THERAPE . | 75 NASSAU STREET, 
One vol., Svo. where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
Pe XVIII. SIMON’S LECTURES ON GENERAL PATHOLOGY. | hele Se up per ste set the me dispatch to 
e vol., 8va. Sener pe Eo eae - facilities for doing inds o 
‘il Fre." 5 UGE ATLAS OF PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. ee | ~ se se Soma ae 
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HARPERS’ 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Infe. 


Rodolphus. A Franconia Story. 


| 
By Jacob Abbott. With Seven Illustrations. | By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Pipe-clay and Clay Pipes. 
The Return frout Egypt. By John S.C. Abbott. With Seven Illustrations Habits and Character of the Dog-rib Indians. 
Drawings by Dépler. 
Paradise Lost. ee Monthly Record of Current Events. 


x . . An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Literary, Artistic, and Persona| 
The V atteville Ruby, Affairs at Home and Abroad. ' 
Impressions of Englénd in 1851. Editor’s Table. 
The Cholera in London—The Ragged Schools—The Poorer Classes—Bee- | The Spiritual Telegraph—Wires and Nervee—Brain Pictures and Telegra- 
hives—The Royal Family—Birmingham and the Chartists. By Frederika | phic Signals—Spiritual Dignity—Spiritual Loneliness—Argument for a Deity. 
Bremer. History of the World’s Memory—Parallel between the Individual and the 
T Couvade National Mind—Mythical—M jcal—Universal Ideas more Exciting than 
rue Courage. ' Individual—Philosophy of the Passion for Politice—for Magazines and News. 
A Tale of Tattershall Castle. papers—True Subjects of History—Illustrations. 


Introduction of the Potatoe into France. | Editor's Easy Chair. 


The Artist's Sacrifice. Now, to Ourselves and our Readers—Close of the Carnival—The Cooper 
AT. Commemoration—Lectures and Lecturers—Exemplary Damages—Mauners 
The Stolen Bank ‘Notes. in Congrese—the Maine Liquor Law—Reminiscence of Maffitt—French Wri. 
ms he Chevalier’s Stroke for a Wi 
Wonderful Toys. ea, 9 Pan iake tees 


Editor's Drawer. 


My Travelling ‘Companion. Differences of Opinion—A Tale of other Times—Stealing Sermons—About 
The Little Sisters. Snuff—Laughter—Looking-glass Reflections—Something from Sam Slick— 


2 Turning the Tables—Youthful Age—Fools and Madmen—Under Canvas— 
How Gunpowder is Made. Joking in Letterse—Welsh Card of Invitation—Chiffoniers in Paris—Harrow. 
Visit to Hounslow Mills. ing Lines. 


, aN, 
An Insane Philosopher. Literary Notices. 
The Books of the Month, Original and Reprinted—Literary Intelligence, 11 
Bleak House. Home and Abroad. 
I. In Chancery—Il. In Fashion—III. A Progress—IV. A Telescopic Philan- Three Leaves from Punch. 


throp hy. By Charles Dickens. With Two Illustrations. See a Cignan hecehgias od War ite bie Ba 
Hunting an Alligator. Early Publication of a Liberal Paper in Paris—Scene from the “* President's 
The Moor’s Revenge Progress”—Touching Sympathy—Good Advice—Effecta of a “Strike”—Per. 


fectly Identified—Looking for the Policeman—The Seven Wonders of a Young 
From the Polish. By Epes Sargent. Lady. With Nine [lustrations. 


A Taste of French Dungeons. Spring Fashions. 


Incident in the Life of Mrs. Radcliffe. With Three Illustrations. 

















Harrens’ New Monruty Macazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which itis dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
columns; each year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day. Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial 


Ulustrations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a Copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. The volumes commence 
with the Numbers for June and December. 


TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Taree Douiars a year, or TWENTY-Five Cents a Number. 


The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agenis or 
Publishers. : 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal with them for efforts in circulating the 
Sogeen. — will - supply Clubs on liberal terms ; aad Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them in advance. Numbers from the commencement 
can be supp at any time. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The selections for the March number are, as usual, various and entertaining. Among 

them is “ Life in St. Petersburg,” illustrated by many comic designs. In the Editér’s 

Table is a carefully prepared paper on the population of the United States, in which the 

accessions from emigration are distinguished, and their sources pointed out and com- 
pared.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


which is probably a 
It has become = ofthe 
rality, and en’ 
prosper.— Buff 
The historical review of the month is of unusual interest. The Editor's Table pre- 
sents an attractive “ bill of fare ;” the Easy Chair is enticing, though hardly the place for ‘ 
a snoose, while the “ nice things” brought forth from the Editor's Drawer cannot fail to is conclusive of the dis 
gratify the most fastidious reader.— Troy Daily Budget. Season 
This Magazine has become a favorite with the public very extensively; and its ele- ay crocden, told with 
vated position and influence in the world of literary periodicals has been won by its sovereign d of the platitudes 
merits.—New York Christian Observer. of history Nets other go Edt 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine 5 the table, its welcome face bright and in- ywemle Ge jenci 


nal 
of inst 
viting as ever. Itis named “ Hai 8s New Monthly,” for we never read anything : es 
so always “new” as this book.—Olive Branch. . 


i “ ” are in . The Editor's Table is 
MRT a commend ito all who have e conga, elevated, and instructive litera- The ith an elaborate monet of the very apne and the hand 
The illustrations of this Magazine, in the best style of woodcuts, gives it pre-eminence ‘hurchman. 
over most other works of the bind-Presbyteriaa, . copious end well erranged—Ci 


Ornate in its illustrations, and replete with the most interesting matter. This periodi- ine are of a character that has so given it a pre- 
cal has justly obtained e celebrity unequalled by any literary publication of the’ kind in the eday. unapproachable 
Europe country. — 





or America.— Southern Star. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, i 
$29 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





